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PLASTELINE 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % lb. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
'75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 
history seems as children become 
past of @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- ; 


ing Clay. 
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PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay’’ 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: I am working out a 

unit on The Home. Could you 

kindly send me names and 
sources of a few poems and 
songs I could use with Grades 

1 and 2. Thank you. 

Stories. 

Answer: How the Home was 
Built; from For The Children’s 
Hour, Bailey, Platt & Munk; 
The Fairy Who Came to Our 
House, Bailey, Platt & Munk; 
The Little Gray Grand Mother, 
Bailey, Platt & Munk; Grand 
Mother’s Curtains, etc., Bailey, 
Platt & Munk. Also stories from 
Mother Stories, Lindsay, Platt 
& Munk; The Golden Windows, 
Richards, Little Brown; Every 
Day Doings at Home, Serl, Silver 
Burdette; Little House Keepers, 
Saalfield, Pub. Co., Akron, Ohio. 


For FREE sample kit of grade-matched | 
i pencils and outline of classroom procedure ! 


JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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Pencils—like Children—Come in 


The chubby little fist of the kinder- 
gartener cannot manage an adult size 
pencil with any degree of comfort or skill. 
That’s why pencils—like children—come 
in different sizes! And because it’s im- 
portant for you to know which pencils 
are best suited to the developmental skills 
of the children you teach, we have pre- 
pared this use-guide for you. We hope 


you will refer to it before you buy pencils. 


| for teaching HANDWRITING IMPROVEMENT, 


Handwriting Research Dept. 


Poems 

Home, Rhyme Time for Child- 
ren, -Poulsson, Lothrop; City 
Houses, Short Poems for Short 
People, Aspin Wall, Dutton; At 
Home, When We Were Very 
Young, Milne, Dutton; Our 
House, Golden Flute, Miller, John 
Day; Song for a Little House, 
Silver Pennies, MacMillan; The 
Playhouse Key Houses, Taxis and 
Toadstools, Doubleday; The 
House That .Grew-Up, Tea-Time 
Tales, Doubleday. 

Games and Songs 
Mother, from Music Ed. (Intro- 


duction); Washing Day, Music 


Hour 1; Ironing Day, Music Hour 
1; Grandmother’s Knitting, Songs 
for Children; House Cleaning, 
Lyric First; Paper Dolls, Music 
Hour 1, ete. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ifferent Sizes! # 


KINDERGARTEN 

and GRADE 1 

Dixon “‘Beginner’s”’ No. 308. 
Largest diameter, with extra 

soft lead to promote arm 
movement, prevent finger-writing. 


GRADES 2 and 3 

Dixon ‘‘Laddie’’ No. 304. 

Large diameter for fluid manu- 
script printing or cursive writing. 
Dixon ‘‘Manuscript’’ 301 

Large diameter for easy transition 
from manuscript to cursive. 


GRADES 4 and up 

} Dixon “‘Ticonderoga’”’ No. 1388. 

i Adult diameter available in five 

' degrees of softness to continue 

: good writing habits formed earlier. 


Dixon ‘‘Ticonderoga’’ No. 1388, for long-wearing points. 
Dixon ‘‘Thinex’’ No. 425 Carmine Red for grading and checking. 


Children enjoy listening to 
music from piano, phonographs, 
or voice — 

Sleep, Baby Sleep, Folk Song; 
Cradle Song, Hauser; Spinning 
Song, Kullak; Rock-a-by-Baby, 
Folk Song; Spinning Song, Men- 
delssohn. 

(R.C.A. Victor, Radio Corpora- 
tion ot America, Camden, N. J.) 
They put out many records on the 
Home, including — 

My Morning Song; When 
Mother Sews; I Walk and Talk 
with Father; Hot Gingerbread; 
My House; Cookies, etc. 

Question: What would you sug- 

gest for pupils who are satis- 

factory in comprehension and 
accuracy but slow in rate? 

Answer: I would suggest the 
the following: 

1. Try to get the pupils own 
interest in improving their 
rate and better reading 
habits. 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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BOSTON KS 
** Jack-of -all-trades” 
@ unequalled performance 
@ new, positive position on pencil 
guide 
@ no fall-out, no waste 
@ 25% edges—clean, 


poin 
@ strong “bridge-like design” stand 


BOSTON RANGER 
“*King of the heavy duty 
pencil sharpeners’’ 
@ 3 points adjust outside 
e heavy-duty double bearings and 
Cutters assure perfect points 
@ easy-locking stainless steel 
receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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Lets Make A Health Mural 


Grades 3 and 4 Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois 
RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 


i} HE SUBJECT of health has 
always been a difficult one to 
work into an art program. The 
ideas are somewhat abstract and 
it is usually approached from the 
“Do Not” idea which in its nega- 
tive approach, educators discour- 
age us from using. However, 
there are times when it is the 
most forceful one to use. Good 
manners, playground behavior 
and fire prevention are some of 
the other subjects that come into 
this category and the “Do Not” 
approach is almost the only ap- 
proach in spite of how the educa- 
tors feel about it. 

Recently, in the third grade we 


talked about the proper foods to 
eat. To make the message 
stronger Miss Bauer’s group de- 
cided to make an animated vege- 
table mural. The various vegeta- 
bles were named: “Tillie Tomato,” 
“Sammy Squash,” “Benny Bean,” 
“Letty Lettuce,” “Randy Radish,” 
etc. 

Walking and dancing stickman 
figures were first made and the 
various vegetables were adapted 
to them for bodies. From these 
we chose our mural illustrations. 

The background was painted a 
bright blue to make the bright 
colored vegetables stand out. The 
vegetables were colored their 


proper colors. (See illustration 1) 
Last year the Junior Red Cross 
magazine printed a parody poem 
entitled ‘““Mary had a Little Cold” 
by Lucy Thebault, as follows: 
“Mary had a little cold but 
couldn’t stay at home, 
And everywhere that Mary went 
the cold was sure to roam. 
It wandered into Molly’s eyes 
and filled them full of tears; 
It jumped from there to Bobby’s 
nose and then to Jimmy’s ears; 
It painted Anna’s throat bright 
red and swelled poor 
Jennie’s head; 
Dora had a fever and a cough 
put Jack to bed. 
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The moral of this little tale is 
quickly told: 

She could have saved a lot of 
pain with just one day in bed. 
(Lucy Thebault, West Virgina 
News, Jan. 22, ’57) 

This made an excellent health 
subject within the range of lower 
grade understanding and interest 
to use as a mural. The children 
made illustrations of the various 
ideas expressed in the poem. We 
had the most fun making a 
“germ.” We stressed that “he” 
must be very ugly, very mean 
and very vicious. The ideas that 
came forth were wonderful. This 
‘ was an excellent opportunity for 
the children to be creative and 
original. The lot of . diversified 
ideas, and imaginative creations 
that were produced were much 
fun, Out of this group the chair- 
man and students selected the 
“germ” and illustrations to be 
used in the mural. The germ 
chosen was a particularly wicked 
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flame-red one with brilliant 
colored spots and many “feelers.” 
He had appeared quite frequently 
in the mural. 

We used brown wrapping paper 
48 inches wide and 27 feet long. 
The length of the paper was di- 
vided into eight sections, one for 
each illustration of the poem. 


This mural also afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for a lettering 
lesson. We do not do enough let- 
tering or printing. The use of 
upper and lower case letters was 
talked of, the correct way to make 
them and not to mix them up in 
use. The letters had to be plain 
and readable. We _ discourage 
diagonal lettering or one letter 
below another. So little is done in 
school about lettering that it is 
not surprising to see adult signs 
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along the road that are badly 
lettered, misspelled, and even 
such glaring mistakes as letters 
reversed or made the wrong way, 
as for instance a backward N. 

Our. color scheme for this mural 
was chosen to go into the office 
of the nurse. It started in the first 
illustration with a gray-green 
gradually became a yellow-green 
that gradually became a yellow 
and ended up as a gray-green 
again. The rest of the mural 
colors followed the children’s 
ideas and suggestions. (Illustra- 
tions 2-3-4-5) 

Mrs. Stelzriede’s third grade 
made excellent health-habit post- 
ers of colored cut paper for their 
part in the program. The posters 
were effective because the light 
and dark colors chosen made a 
strong contrast, dark against 


light, ete. The children cut out 
their own ideas for the posters 
after drawing them first on 
scratch paper. Using dark colors 
(black, dark blue, etc.) for the 
background with bright colors or 
white mounted against it. It was 
easy for the children to see and 


feel the good contrast. We like to 
keep a box of assorted colors of 
scrap paper or materials for the 
children to have easy access to 
when making selections. It is sur- 
prising how they will develop a 
color sense of their own. (Illus- 
trations 6 and 7) 


What Jack Frost Taught Me 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
Assistant Professor of Speech 


Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 


This poem can be used as an 
action game, with children dram- 
atizing motions with the teacher. 

It is suggested that the teacher 
make all shapes backward so that 
children can visualize them cor- 
rectly. For example, the teacher 
in making the circle would start 
at the top and go to the right, 
rather then the left, since child- 
ren, in drawing a circle start at 
the top and move toward the left. 

The whole hand palm extended 
may be used or just the pointer 
finger. 

After these shapes have been 
drawn “in the air,” ask children 
to draw them at their seats with 
a drawing pencil or a crayon. 

Many of the shapes include 
strokes used in manuscript writ- 
ing. 
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Jack Frost paid me a visit 

On a January night. 

He painted funny, little shapes 

On windows. What a sight! 

He made a picture of a square. 
(Draw square in air with large 
movements) 

And of a circle, 
circle) 

He made a pointed triangle— 
(Form triangle with index fin- 
gers) 

Oh, these were just a few! 

There was a curve just like an S. 
(Make S in air) 

Some big waves went this way: 
(Make a series of small W 
movements) 

Some humpy shapes looked like 
an M (Make small M move- 
ments) 


too. (Draw 


I saw some tails like J. (Make one 
large J) 

There were four fence posts 
standing straight. 

(If this line is said in rhythm, 
there will be four strokes) 

(I counted them you see.) 

And then there were some slanted 
lines; (Draw three lines slat- 
ing left to right) 

I think that there were three. 

So many shapes! So many shapes! 

Some different; some the same. 

I learned them all, and then I 
found 

That some were in my name! 

Kathy Smith 
Conclude the lesson by writing 
several names on the board and 
discussing the various shapes in 
those names: slant lines, tails, cir- 
cles, curves, and so on. 
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SEVERAL days before book 
week the children in oir room re- 
ceived a visit from the public 
librarian and principal and were 
invited to visit the library. 

It was a wonderful opportunity 
for many teaching and learning 
situations with a meaning as well 
as a field trip for the class. 

The librarian left library cards 
to be carried home, filled out and 
brought back in order to check 
out books at the library. 

During discussional period we 
talked about the proper and cour- 
teous ways to conduct oursélves 
on the trip and in the library. 
Some of these were: sharing with 
others, speak low, place books in 
their proper place, thank the li- 
brarian and bus driver properly. 

Since we were to leave the 
school campus, we needed writtéti 
permission from the parents: 
After many formal suggestions, 
one child said he thought the fol- 
lowing one would surely be signed 
by his mother especially if he 
copied it and carried it home. The 
group adopted the following note: 

Dear Mother, 

Please let me go to the pub- 
lic library with my teacher. 
Signed 
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We Visited The Library 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


The means of getting to the 
library was brought up and one 
child suggested that his grand- 
daddy who drove a bus might 
take them. He was selected to ask 
and arrangements were made for 
the trip the following day. 

The next morning after the 
notes were collected and checked, 
we boarded the bus for the 
library. 

We were met at the door by the 
librarian and her assistants. They 
explained where to find the books 
of the proper level and showed 
the children the reading areas. 
Since there were quite a number 
of them, she told them it would 
be permissable to sit on the floor. 

It had been useless to caution 
them about quiteness. because 
they were so busy looking at the 
new: books there was little noise. 
The only time they spoke out was 
to exchange books or go to the 
desk to sign for a bock to take 
home. 

On their return, they read one 
of the books checked out and 
wrote the following story for 
reading and writing purposes: 
WE VISITED THE LIBRARY 

We went to the library. 

We rode on a bus. 


The books were pretty. 

We took them home. 

We had fun. 

During storytime the next 
moagning, we again read a story- 
book from the library. Discus- 
sional period followed and I asked 
thern what they liked best about 
the trip. Some answered that they 
liked the pretty books. Others 
named certain titles of the books 
they were familar with that they 
had found. One child said that 
next to the books she liked the 
bus ride. 

I then asked if they would like 
to write our bus driver a thank- 
you letter. They replied, yes, to 
the idea of writing their first let- 
ter which was as follows: 

Dear Mr. Kennedy, 

Thank you for the bus ride 
to the library. We liked the 
books. We take care of books. 

Love, 

Each child read the letter and 
at the end wrote his full name. 
For writing each child copied it. 
Pat Kennedy, Mr. Kennedy’s 
grandson, selected five of the 
neatest letters and took them to 
him. 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Capt. Jerry and Capt. Mac are going out to sea to catch a big fish. 


Visualizing Stories 


As illustrated by the first grade children 
of the Woodlawn Elementary School, 


Se 


bging, Florida. 


MRS. CARRAWAY, Teacher 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 
College of Education 
University of Florida at Gainesville 


Younc imaginations are 
often stimulated to visualize the 
interesting things that happen in 


their readers. Captain Jerry’s 
Houseboat from Whishing Well 
is such a stimulating story. The 


Capt. Jerry is fishing. A shark is coming out from under 
the boat. 


children soon imagine themselves 
right there on the boat with Cap- 
tain Jerry. They help him fish 
and hang his clothes out to dry. 
Many children have their own 
original ideas to incorporate in 


their illustrations. They: add out- 
board motors, sharks, birds sit- 
ting on posts out in a bay, a com- 
mon sight in Florida. These are 
probably their own experiences 
with boating which are impor- 
tant to them. 

It is always interesting to 
study the different ways children 
express themselves, each in his 
own way. Some even at the age 
of six draw meticulously with a 
pencil putting in many fine de- 
tails. These are generally the 
children who like art very much 
and have been drawing at home 
before coming to school. They 
have concentrated on the pencil 
since it is one medium most likely 
to be available. Their small 
muscles seem to be well developed. 
They do well with the pencil. See 
Illustration No. 2. 

Some children draw in a big 
simplified way stressing large 
shapes very much like the artists 
of abstract concepts. See Illustra- 
tion No. 7. 

Some draw in a’bold, free way 
capturing the feeling of the situa- 


- tion with storm clouds over head 


and turbulent water swirling 
about the boat as in Illustration 
No. 6. 

Illustration No. 3 is another 
impressionistic drawing. To 
Evelyn the clothes hanging on 
the line are just a row of green 
balls but the storm clouds and the 
rain are quite real. 

The little girl who drew Iilus- 
tration No. 4 has used symbols. 
She has given her own interpre- 


A rainbow—clothes are hanging in rain. 
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Capt. Jerry’s House boat. Capt. Jerry is fishing. 


tation of a houseboat. It’s large. 
It has windows and two chim- 
neys. The water is symbolized by 
the use of blue scallops. The pink 
crosses on the roof may be the 
clothes hanging on the line. Any- 
how they make a pretty design 
she likes. 

Illustrations numbered 1 and 5 
were drawn by visual minded 
young men who have realistic 
concepts of a houseboat. One 
shows the outboard motor with 
which he is evidently familiar. 

All eight of these little illustra- 
tors have filled in the sky areas 
in different ways. Some show a 
definite sense of design and spac- 
ing in the way they have ar- 


ranged birds and clouds. The boat is in a storm. 


Capt’ Jerry’s Houseboat. Capt. Jerry is fishing. eae are drying; sea gulls are 
ng. 
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Fun With Numbers- 
Games and Objects 


1. EARLY EXPERIENCES 
WITH NUMBERS 


Aurnoucu arithmetic 
guide-books emphasize that, 
“Children must be encouraged to 
progress as rapidly as they can 
from the concrete through the 
semi-concrete (picture-work) 
toward the abstract” (figures and 
number words), we want to be 
very sure that we are giving our 
young children enough concrete 
number experience. Texts and 
workbooks depend chiefly on pic- 
tures, which are “semi-concrete.” 

Real situations -in which chil- 
dren count, add, subtract, etc., 
using people, playthings, class- 
room objects and the like, are 
very valuable. For example, 
“How mapy children are buying 
milk today? Then how many 
containers of milk must we 
order?” Or, “There are eight chil- 
dren in our reading group. How 
many chairs are here? How many 
more will we need?” 

In addition to such work, there 
should be much handling of ob- 
jects in “number games.” Much 
valuable arithmetic material may 
be brought in by children, and 
used in various ways. For ex- 
ample, children may bring to 
school objects which may be 
placed in sets of ten or twelve in 
quarter-pound candy boxes. These 
boxes may be kept in an “arith- 
metic center” (table or shelf) and 
used in the before-school period, 
or in spare time if the teacher 
feels this is desirable. Or they 
may be used in a directed situa- 
tion with the teacher. 

Objects to be assembled might 
include: horse-chestnuts, large 
nuts, such as Brazil nuts, milk 
bottle—or ice-cream container 
tops, pebbles, rocks, shells, pine 
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cones, metal or plastic rings or 
discs, large buttons, small plas- 
tic toys. Objects for number 
games must not be too small be- 
cause of the hazard of swallow- 
ing, etc. (Children often put 
beans into their ears or up their 
noses. ) 

There are many kinds of games 
that can be played with these 
groups of objects. For example, 
the teacher may have children 
pass around the boxes to a group, 
and youngsters may make “num- 
ber stories” with the contents. 
The teacher, or a child may say, 
“Let’s make a story with two and 
three. Fred, let’s hear your story. 
Helen... Mary. .. Now, let’s make 
a story with two and one.” By 
individually manipulating objects 
many times, children get real 
concepts of the quantities, three, 
four, five; of the groupings that 
may be arranged to make a five 
or a four; of what happens when 
we take two from five or four, 
ete. With individual manipula- 
tion, children often pay closer 
attention than they do when 
someone else is showing them 
about the objects. 

In addition to individual work 
with these smaller objects, there 
is value in using larger sets of 
toys or other objects for making 
“number stories.” For instance, 
if the teacher has available a set 
of large cars of various shapes 
and sizes. Children can take 
turns coming in front of a group 
and arranging a number group- 
ing, while others watch and pre- 
pare to tell the number story, or 
write it on the chalkboard, in 
figures, write it on a paper, or 
show it with number cards. A 
“garage” may be put together 
with a few blocks on a table, and 
children may play “putting away 


‘memorized the words, 


the cars,” two and then three, 
etc. 

Children should also have some 
number experiences in which 
they listen to the ringing of a 
bell, beating of a drum, or tap- 
ping of some other musical in- 
strument. 

When children are ready for 
the “‘semi-concrete” stage, a flan- 
nel-board will prove to be a 
fascinating and useful item. No 
primary classroom should be 
without one. Children should be 
given opportunities of making 
their own materials for use in 
number stories on the flannel- 
board. 

We should not be deceived when 
children are very glib in stating 
“three and two are five,” etc., and 
assume that they necessarily have 
a real sense of the quantities in- 
volved, and of the process of the 
addition. They may merely have 
without 
sensing the meanings behind 
them. Only when we are certain 
that children thoroughly under- 
stand number meanings can we 
proceed with games which help 
develop speed in computation, 
using number symbols. 


2. GAMES TO DEVELOP 
SPEED IN COMPUTATION 
WITH SYMBOLS 

Most school suppliers sell num- 
ber games. Their catalogs contain 
pictures and descriptions. For ex- 
ample, there are the “Bingo” type 
games which can be obtained in 
sets for the practice of addition, 
subtraction, etc. These may be 
played by any number of children. 
They are greatly enjoyed, and 
seem to motivate an effort to learn 
the facts as well as give practice 
in them. 

Following are descriptions of 
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other number games and _ tech- 
niques which help children mem- 
orize number facts, and which 
may be adapted for addition sub- 
traction, multiplication, or divi- 
sion, with whole numbers or with 
fractions, etc. 


1. TWO DEEP: Children are 
arranged two deep in two rows 
representing two teams facing 
teacher. Teacher holds a card, 
first in front of whole group, then 
in front of a pair of children. The 
one who gives the correct re- 
sponse first takes the card. The 
teacher shows the next card to 
another pair, and so on. After all 
cards are distributed, cards from 
each team are counted to see 
which team had the most. 


2. NUMBER RACE WITH A 
STRIP: For this game long strip 
of kraft paper about 12 inches by 
12 feet, is used, with addition, or 
other examples, without answers. 
The teacher prints combinations 
on the paper in somewhat the 
following manner: 


+9 +7 +8 +7 
9 
+5 +4 
+9 +9 +6 +5 
+7 +8 +9 +9 
6 8 
+7 +6 
+5 +9 +4 +5 


The strip is fastened over a chalk- 
board space with thumbtacks or 
masking tape. Class is divided 
into two teams. A child from each 
team stands either at the center, 
or at each end. At a signal, the 
two contestants start writing an- 
swers as fast as they can on the 
chalkboard under the strip. The 
one who finishes first with the 
most correct answers scores a 
point for his team. 


38. NUMBER RACE USING 
PAPERS: Each child is a mem- 
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ber of a team. 9” by 12” paper is 
passed around, and folded into 16 
rectangles. Rectangles are num- 
bered with circled numbers. The 
teacher writes on the board, for 
example, a harder addition com- 
bination, with a third number, 
either in a column, or horizon- 
tally, eg., 94+8+1, or 7+9+8. 
Children write the sum, and raise 
their pencils (eraser end up), as 
a signal. The person who has 
written the correct answer first 
scores a point for his team. The 
teacher will need a helper so the 
first two or three responses can 
be noted, in case the first person 
has the wrong answer. Or a 
wrong answer can take a point 
from a team’s score. 


4. NUMBER RACE USING 
ANSWER CARDS: For this 
game each child has on his table 
a set of numbers representing the 
answers to harder addition com- 
binations, (8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, for example.) The 


teacher shows a flash card e.g.+8. 
The person who holds up 17 first 
scores a point. Cards must be 
large, with ink lettering for this 
use. Sometimes children who 
have lettering skill can make sets 
of these cards with “Magic Mark- 
ers’’—obtainable in any station- 
ery store. These markers are 
long-lasting, handle easily, and 
ink flows readily. 


5. INDIAN CHIEF: One child 
stands facing class, with teacher 
behind him. Teacher holds flash 
card over his head so class can see 


8 

it. E.g. +9, saying, “Eight and 
nine.” Child can be “Indian 
chief” if he answers a certain 
number correctly. After three 
errors or so, he must give up, and 
let someone else try to be Indian 
chief. 


6. I SHOW SEVEN: Children 
each hold a number of addition 
combination cards (without 
sums). The teacher holds up a 
card, e.g. 7. Those who have 3+4, 
5+2, 6+1 and so on come up and 


give their cards to the teacher, 
and may draw an extra card from 
a pile. After the pile is gone, the 
first person who has no cards left 
wins the game. 


7. INDIVIDUAL SETS OF 
NUMBER COMBINATIONS: 
Children may make individual 
flash-card sets using the harder 
combinations, with the examples 
having answers on one side, and 
without answers on the other 
side. These may be kept in two 
envelopes, one labeled, “I Know 
at Once,” the other, “I Need to 
Practice.”’ If these are called 
“Self-Teaching and Testing 
Cards,” children will enjoy the 
idea of teaching and testing 
themselves, and will tend to use 
the cards as a “self-help” device. 


8. COMBINATION TEST 
CARDS: Combination test fold- 
ers may be obtained from various 
suppliers. These are 6” by 9” 
cardboard folders, with combina- 
tions, (a set each for addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division). Rectangular slots or 
round holes are punched in these 
cards. Children insert a piece of 
6” by 9” paper. At a signal, they 
start writing the answers through 
the slots on their papers. They 
might, for instance try to see how 
many examples they cari do cor- 
rectly in 5 minutes. If they finish 
ahead of time, they indicate the 
number of minutes used in a slot 
at the top of the paper. Cards may 
be exchanged and checked, or the 
teacher may do the checking. 
Children like to keep a graph 
showing their progress in learn- 
ing combinations as shown in 
tests with these folders. They 
may copy the examples that were 
done incorrectly, and make self- 
teaching flash-cards for them- 
selves. 

In playing any of these games, 
or using these materials with 
children, slower pupils should not 
be humiliated by being asked to 
do tasks they cannot do, or by 
being pitted against good per- 
formers. 
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Channelled Intelligence 


ETHELWYN CULVER 


General knowledge courses versus specialized knowledge course in preparation 
for earning a living, social and economic needs. 


men- 
tal ability of most all normal 
children may be channelled so 
that if directed in one stream, 
they will be able to accomplish 
more, move faster and carry 
more with it—if given an oppor- 
tunity to make use of it, develop 
greater power, than if channelled 
into a number of various 
branches of knowledge. 

While the small streams which 
flow into many channels may ac- 
complish a great deal over a wide 
territory that the big stream may 
not, in mental work as well as in 
actual rivers, the big current, the 
sum of the smaller, channelled 
streams may accomplish more 
over a wider territory and make 
more fertile a greater area. 

In order to develop greater 
skill and application of intelli- 
gence of children to problems, it 
is necessary to furnish them with 
a motive and the application of 
some abstract problems to more 
specified branches of work or use. 
If some of the money with which 
it is proposed to find superintelli- 
gent children is spent in revising 
some of our school systems so 
that vocational problems may be 
worked and mathematics and 
science applied in connection 
with shops as they study—one 
will find that where intelligence 
is channelled and motives for 
learning given—and opportuni- 
ties to profit by some of this 
study at not too remote times, it 
will be discovered that it is not 
so much talent that is needed as 
it is channelling mental energies 
and furnishing motives and the 
use or application of knowledge 
already learned to shop or to 
actual problems, in whatever field 
the studies lie. 

In some of the country’s voca- 
tional high schools, there are 
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technical problems about ma- 
chinery, rates of speed, gears, 
pipe line valves, etc., which have 
given students the motive with 
the application of such problems 
to machinery and to constructive 
use—a present, immediate use of 
knowledge, not a far off indefin- 
ite time when it may be applied. 
Such use, too, serves another pur- 
pose, too, in that it impresses the 
problems and their uses on mem- 
ories by means of association of 
ideas. Until one knows ma- 
chinery, perhaps such technical 
algebra problems or other prob- 
lems of. science or physics may 
appear to be incomprehensible to 
the average adult, who has not 
applied such problems, nor 
learned the special vocabulary 
peculiar to some branch of indus- 
try. Such knowledge is a form of 
channelled knowledge. 

It is to be conceded that even 
a mental prodigy can encompass 
so much knowledge, and no more 
—and like the big river it gains 
much of its force from concen- 
trating its flow in one channel— 
and the result is a stronger cur- 
rent. So, with channelling intelli- 
gence and knowledge. Some fields 
must remain unwatered — some 
fields must remain strange and 
unknown—some land must suffer 
a drouth and vegetation die for 
lack of nourishment—some sacri- 
fice must be made in order to fur- 
nish the force and the power nec- 
essary for the main stream. In 
mental prodigies, then, however 
intelligent—since time is limited 
and there are only so many hours 
in the day—there must be sacri- 
fices sometimes of well rounded 
personalities—to turn intelli- 
gence to concentrate its force in 
one direction. The danger, too, is 
that of a mental breakdown—as 
there is of a flood when too much 


water is concentrated in one 
stream for its banks to hold. 

In any specialized form of 
knowledge the process is very 
much like using a high powered 
light to focus on one particular 
object. There is less diffusion of 
its rays. One sees the object with 
greater clarity and detail and dis- 
tinctness, perhaps, but because in 
the power of the light, as in a 
large flash light or beacon light, 
the rays are concentrated and not 
diffused, some areas must remain 
in virtual darkness, on the outer 
fringe of the radius of its rays, 
because the rays do not reach all 
of those areas. So it is with the 
mind—some areas must remain 
in darkness—as with the stream 
—some areas must remain un- 
watered—in order to channel 
more light—more water to one 
particular area. In a like way 
florists often pinch off the smal- 
ler buds of some plants to pro- 
duce a larger, more perfect bloom 
—thus permitting the one bud or 
flower to gain additional nourish- 
ment which it might not other- 
wise receive. 

A number of people do not be- 
lieve that an average child is cap- 
able of becoming an expert in 
very difficult fields of knowledge. 
They have argued that it is an 
abnormal ability those children 
have who have become experts. I 
do not believe so. I believe such 
ability is inherent in the average 
child of C or averaging rating. 
Such ability is in the subconsci- 
ous. If one motivates it—and 
stirs it to effort by greater incen- 
tives placed within reach, and op- 
portunity, ambition will cause 
many to make use of it, or to 
apply themselves to the effort to 
become more skilled in that direc- 
tion. While our educational cur- 
riculums call for a diversity of 
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knowledge at present, they are 
beginning to feature more of the 
scientific studies. When desire to 
learn is aroused and dormant tal- 
ents made use of and channelled 
toward a certain direction, the 
average child may accomplish 
what are looked on as marvels 
by many. In the records of the 
past we read of many men and 
women who, because of environ- 
ment, desire, incentive and op- 
portunity apparently surpassed 
others in intelligence in certain 
fields. 

In the future—those people de- 
sirous of finding more scientists 
capable of perpetuating the prob- 
lems of the atomic bombs and nu- 
clear fission and others must 
choose if they consider it is more 
important to have well rounded 
personalities—or those chemical 
engineers who can navigate—de- 
vise a chemical formula to fill a 
need, and many other things at 
an early age. President Grant 
went as far as the old time Acad- 
emy in his education, correspond- 
ing to our present day secondary 
schools. He left it at sixteen 
years of age. Much of his mili- 
tary knowledge was derived from 
the reading of battles, of generals 
and wars of the past. His study- 
ing was channelled to military 
subjects when quite young. Moz- 
art a famous composer and mu- 
sician played a concert at the age 
of eight and had composed 
capably. 

It is very important, though, 
for people to have other knowl- 
edge apart from specialized fields 
—it is important that children, 
like boys and girls in the scout 
fields—learn to be efficient in en- 
vironments under primitive con- 
ditions as well as to be conversant 
with the science in books. Al- 
though it may be conceded that 
great progress is being made in 
scientific fields through the use of 
channelled intelligence, there is 
the added risk inherent in the 
concentration of too many study- 
ing such subjects to the neglect 
of some of the more simple fields 
of knowledge, yet important and 
necessary ones. We may channel 
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so much of our energies, supplies 
and interest in the industrial field 
—in planes and engines and cars 
that in an emergency there may 
not be anyone competent to make 
a horseshoe nail or to shoe a 
horse. Even when one is not a 
chronic worrier and an optimist 
—one must face up to facts— 
that there could be gas shortages 
—engine shutdowns—mining 
strikes and transportation hold- 
ups in raw materials of ores and 
fuels which would emphasize the 
rashness of one placing all one’s 
eggs in one basket. 

In planning school curriculums, 
ask ourselves—what is the im- 
mediate purpose of the lesson— 
immediate— purpose—and long 
range purpose—as teachers are 
expected to have in mind in writ- 
ing their lesson plans ahead for 
two weeks in case of illness, for 
another teacher to refer to so in 
substituting or continuing the 
work of the other, that one will 
be assisted in an idea of what to 
do. 

The general or long range pur- 
pose of the lesson should be kept 
in mind—well in mind. As Her- 
bert Spencer, the great educator 
said over a century ago, “That 
education is worth most, which 
best fits man to earn a living.” It 
is still true to ‘some extent—but 
qualified by the added fact that 
that education is worth most 
which aids man to protect his 
way of life and defend his hearth 
and his country against enemy 
invaders. 

Sometimes such fundamentals 
may be overemphasized to the 
detriment of other subjects, in 
striving for scientific skills of an 
advanced kind. Such fundament- 
als may be a threat as well as an 
advantage to our country, if 
stressed in teaching—and with 
knowledge channelled on them to 
a great degree—for of what pur- 
pose is it to turn out the greatest 
bomb—the most powerful weap- 
ons—if the education of our 
youths and potential citizens is so 
neglected that they may be easily 
tempted to sell out to some 
former power, the knowledge 


gained, or to use it to obtain 
more power, themselves, Channel- 
ling knowledge into intellectual 
channels while neglecting the 
moral values is not likely to be 
conducive to the advance and the 
strength of our nation’s potency, 
in a military way. 

Those people who wish to stir 
up trouble in foreign nations or 
our own may channel their ef- 
forts. Channelled skill is of small 
use to a government without the 
loyalty to go with it, without. the 
desire to use such skill for the 
greatest good for the greatest 
number. 

Channelled skill may result in 
the achieving of fame and for- 
tune by many people in many 
fields of endeavor—on the stage 
—in the fields of. news, in en- 
gineering, in medicine—in sur- 
gery in anti-biotics and many 
other fields in which new discov- 
eries are being made almost daily 
—as in plastics, paints, textiles, 
and in wonderful benefits to man- 
kind—but to the individual who 
may achieve such fame and for- 
tune, it is often acquired at the 
expense of his own health—by 
overwork and lack of mental rest. 
Like the power dam which built 
up such a great reserve of water 
power, it may build up to such a 
strength that it bursts the con- 
fines of its walls and destroys the 
one who created it. 

In education, then, I think, in 
the future we must choose if we 
wish to turn out paragons of stu- 
dents excelling in channelled tal- 
ents and intelligence, or in well 
rounded personalities, with edu- 
cation, too, in ethics and respect 
for the institutioti of democracy, 
consideration for the rights of 
fellow citizens, their property, 
sympathy for their problems and 
sufferings, a willingness to share 
in defense of common aims and 
beliefs which unity of purpose is 
the foundation in which our gov- 
ernment rests. We need some of 
this channelled intelligence, no 
doubt, but let us not make the 
other average students feel in- 
ferior because of those whose 
knowledge and study is channel- 
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led. In a civilization as complex 
as ours has become—the art of 
human relations—of meeting 
other people with ease and learn- 
ing and studying their views, is 
likewise important. In a critical 
hour it may be that last final turn 
of the wrench of a mechanic 
which fastens more tightly the 
bolt in the machine which holds 
our modern civilization together 
—rather than the students of 
higher mathematics dealing with 
higher problems relating to nu- 
clear fission. 

We need, too, the individual 
who is not too absorbed in the 
scientific research to be alert or 
to ignore the every day events go- 
ing on about him or her. Like the 
small streams which irrigate and 
water areas which the stronger 
channelled currents do not reach 
—without carrying away so 
much soil with them, they, too, 
are valuable components of our 
civilization. Both kinds are valu- 
able to us; in helping students to 
plan their courses, and choose 
their courses, and choose their 
goals for the future let us recog- 
nize this fact. 

Let us try to find out and dis- 
cover where a child’s interests 
and talents are more clearly ex- 
pressed—and build around it, 
correlating other interests with 


it to furnish more purpose and 
interest—as to the young boy 
whose ambition was to become 
an aviator—who never liked or 
studied his geography lesson. 
When it was pointed out to him 
how important geography was to 
an aviator in travelling—he be- 
gan at once to study it intensively 
—for he had a motive—and am- 
bition strong enough to overcome 
his dislike. That boy’s ambition 
may have changed later—but, in 
the meantime a present motive 
aided to furnish an incentive so 
that he acquired a knowledge of 
geography. In such a way, teach- 
ers and parents may aid in help- 
ing students to find present aims 
and purposes which will keep 
their interests awakened. Many 
of our textbooks are being grad- 
ually rewritten to correlate 
school problems more with the 
life outside of their walls—but 
there is yet a big field in this—in 
furnishing a spark—a motiva- 
tion which will start an indivi- 
dual’s mental battery into motion 
so that that one will study of his 
or her own volition. 

A few city schools have tried 
the system of having the same 
teachers for different subjects in 
the elementary schools as in the 
secondary schools, but retaining 
the class graderooms, using hall 


The Little Old Red 


School House at 
East Haddam, Conn. 


1. DYER KUENSTLER 


ry 

I HE old-time school-house at 
East Haddam stands on a slope 
overlooking the Connecticut 
River. If you follow this pic- 
turesque river south for about 12 
miles, you will arrive at Long 
Island Sound. 

The school-house is still in good 
condition and because it has be- 
come known that Nathan Hale 
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once taught in the school (1773) 
it is frequently photographed by 
history loving visitors. 


NATHAN HALE 
Nathan Hale had a short, event- 
ful life. He was executed when he 
was 21 years of age. 
He was born at South Coventry, 
Conn. in 1755. He matriculated at 


lockers for books. This system 
has the advantage of having 
teachers familiar with the 
child’s ability from the pre- 
vious year in that special subject 
he or she teaches. It has another 
advantage, in that a child may 
not be retarded in advancement 
with his or her class if the child 
is lagging behind and below 
grade in one or two subjects. If 
the schedule may be arranged, 
satisfactorily, the child may con- 
tinue with subjects in which the 
grade was passing, and repeat 
those which were below grade. If 
the teacher has time to try to find 
some interest to tie them up by 
association with those in which 
the child passed it may furnish 
some motive or incentive to aid 
in bringing grades up to par in 
which he was below grade. For 
example the painting of some 
murals in crayons or oils or ala- 
bastine or tempera in art class a 
child whose grade is below in his- 
tory may be assigned the re- 
search to see that the details in 
the mural are accurate as to 
period and the facts shown cor- 
rectly. In doing this his interest 
may be aroused and the studying 
done may be incentive to do the 
extra work to bring up his grade 
in that subject. 


an early age and graduated from 
Yale College in 1773. Shortly 
after this event he became the 
teacher of the little school at East 
Haddam. 

While he was there he turned 
down an opportunity to become 
head-master of a large boys’ 
school, to enter Washington’s 
army. 

He fought in the battle of Long 
Island in 1776, but later he was 
captured by the enemy and ac- 
cused of being a spy. 

On September 1776, at the gal- 
lows, he spoke these famous 
words, “I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my 
country.” 
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Developing Original 
Stories From Pictures 


ANNE WYATT 


Ons OF THE most success- 
ful ways to stimulate orginal 
story work is by the use of pic- 
tures. Pictures should be selected 
which are full of action, have 
only a few characters, and repre- 
sent experiences with which the 
boys and girls are familiar. They 
should also lend themselves to a 
variety of interpretations. It is 
not wise to use illustrations of 
familiar stories as this limits 
imaginative treatment. For the 
same reason all names of pictures 
should be omitted. Masterpieces 
should be used for art apprecia- 
tion not for original story work. 
The teacher may get desirable 
pictures for creative work from 
current magazines, advertise- 
ments, and calendars. 

All of us have heard the long, 
rambling stories that many child- 
ren tend to tell. We should make 
an effort to keep the stories brief 
and to the point. From the third 
grade on, an interesting short 
title should be selected. This helps 
organize the sequence of events 
leading to the climax and influ- 
ences the length of the story. 

Methods for introducing orig- 
inal story telling in the primary 
grades: 

Method I 
1. Introduction 
2. Enjoyment of the picture 

The boys and girls talk about 
anything that interests them in 
the picture. 

3. Setting up a motive for story 
telling 

The teacher says that the pic- 
ture tells her a story and asks 
the class what story it tells to 
them. Those who volunteer are 
given an opportunity to tell their 
stories. 

4. Organizing the story 

The children and teacher to- 
gether discuss what questions 
each child’s story answered, as: 
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What has happened before? 

What is happening in the 
picture? 

What is going to happen? 

5. Telling the story 
A few children tell a story fol- 

lowing the three steps listed in 4. 

6. Raising standards 
At times the teacher may tell 

a story to set a higher standard. 

Method 2. 

1. The teacher shows three or 
four pictures and the boys and 
girls enjoy them. 

2. Each child chooses the ones he 
wishes to tell a story about. 


3. The children tell their stories. 
4, The teacher and other pupils 

tell what they liked best about 
- each story. 

Method 3. 

1. The teacher shows several pic- 
tures and the children talk 
about them spontaneously. 

2. The teacher tells a story about 
one of them following the out- 
line worked out in Method 1. 

What has happened before? 
What is happening? 
What is going to happen? 

3. The pupils decide which pic- 
ture the story was about and 
why. 

4, Each child tells his story and 
the others decide which pic- 
ture it was about. 

An example of an original story 

written by a third grade girl: 

“Four Children in a Cave” 


Four Children 
in a Cave 


By Helen Diane Mossholder 


Part I—A Visit 

Once upon a time there were 
four children, two boys and two 
girls. The two boys’ names were 
Jack and Peter. The two girls’ 
names were Jane and Jill. Jane 
and Jack lived on a farm and 
Peter and Jill lived in a city. Jack 
and Jane had.pony for a pet 
and Peter and Jill had a bird for 
a pet. 

One day Peter and Jill went to 
visit Jack and Jane. They lived 
very near a big hill. There were 
more caves than the four children 
could count. There was one cave 
that was very, very big. Peter 
wanted to go in the cave, but 
Jack would not let him. So Peter 
did not go in it. 

Part 2.—A Sly Trick 

That night Peter went out of 
the house and away to the hill. 
He saw the big cave. He said, “I 
hear something funny. That mine 
is being worked. The next morn- 
ing Jack, Jane, and Jill said to 
Jack’s mother, “Have you seen 


Peter?” 
haven’t.” 
Part 3.—Where is Peter? 

Mother got her hat and left 
the house. While Mother was 
looking for Peter he was in the 
cave. All too soon Peter was in a 
locked room. By this time the~° 
mother was near the hill and. she 
heard the funny sound. She knew 
the mine was being worked and 
she thought Peter was in it be- 
cause Jack had said Peter wanted 
to go into the biggest cave. So 
she went into the cave. 
Part 4.—I Found Peter 

Mother was cold, but she went 
on and on. Then she was in the 
same room as Peter. “How are 
we going to get out of here?” she 
asked Peter. “I do not know,” 
said Peter sadly. “I just do not 
know.” 
Part 5—Getting Out of the Cave 

Just then Jack’s mother said to 
Peter, “I know a way to get out 
of here.” “How?” asked Peter. 

(Turn to Page 63) 


Mother said, “No, I 
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The 


Broadline 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Secretary 
Lynchburg Art Center 
Instructor pre-teen age group 


To keep pupils interested in 
so-called art work, one must be 
constantly on the alert for some- 
thing new, or something, at least, 
that has the semblance of some- 
thing new. Repetitions bore 
them. The “broadline” study has 
proved interesting to the eight 
year old, and older, and a worth- 
while innovation. 

Each child is provided with a 
pile, say eight or ten, pieces of 
old newspapers, cut to about 12 
by 14 inches. Uncut layers of 
papers do not lie smoothly. 
“Classified Advertising” sheets 
are best, although the pages with 
little illustrative material will do. 
With these papers distribute 
pieces of charcoal, pastel (colored 
chalk) or soft wax crayons. The 


pieces should be between one and 
two inches long. 

Use the top sheet of the pile to 
flatten the crayon on one side so 
that it will make an even broad 
line. When the crayon has been 
leveled off, “ball up” the paper 
and throw it on the floor. Balled 
up papers are easy to pick up 
later. Getting rid of the paper 
keeps hands and future work 
cleaner. 


Next, see how long a broad line 
may be made by drawing the 
crayon down hill, or toward the 
body. Thus, having gotten the 
feel of the crayon, show them 
how they can make, not only a 
broad line, but one with very 
smooth, keen edges by keeping 
the pressure on the crayon in 
the center of the crayon. This, 
easily mastered,. try them on 
making similar strokes, which 
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begin very lightly and end very 
heavily—a very pleasing gradu- 
ated effect. Ball these papers up 
and throw them on the floor. 
On the next sheet, try undulat- 
ing strokes, half circles, scallops, 
and any that may be invented; 
trying at all times to keep the 


edges of the strokes clean and 


even. 

By this time the group is ready 
for action. Suggest to them, for 
example, that they make a sea- 
scape—with or without a sky, 
with nice waves, maybe a spot of 
ground which may have people or 
trees. Encourage each to “think 
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up” his own picture and make it 
different from any other person’s 
design. Suggest that waves will 
look farther away, if the first 
ones are very much lighter than 
the next row, graduating to the 
darkest. Suggest that one of the 
nice graduated lines can make a 
very nice tree trunk. Leave the 
rest to them! 


The children-will draw freely 
because they will feel that old 
newspapers are not important. 
This will be done quickly. Sur- 
prise and mystify them by telling 
them to go ahead and paint the 
pictures right over all the lines. 
If the brush strokes are not re- 
peated too much, there will be no 
blur. Incidentally, the water 
color acts as a fixatif, and pre- 
vents further smearing when 
being handled. When completed 
and mounted, the pictures will 
prove very satisfying, and usually 
very individual. 

At another time, the use of 
the broad line may be enlarged 
upon. A few pieces of newspaper 
may be distributed with six or 
seven pieces of newsprint, about 
nine by twelve inches. Get the 
crayons “tuned up” as before, 
and get rid of the waste. Now, 
show them how a twirl of broad 


line, plus a bit of the keen edge 
may make a person’s head. Try 
several. Cast away. Make more 
broad lines like‘the letter “S” for 
a body, broad lines for legs and 
arms. Let them experiment with 
these. Get some action into the 
figures, etc. 

Preliminaries over, give every- 
one a large sheet of newsprint. 
Give them a motif—for example, 
any playground scene, which will 
include at least one tree, and at 
least three figures in action. You, 
yourself, will be thrilled at the 
freedom of the work done. 

The broadline, as an innova- 
tion, is truly worthwhile, but its 
usefulness does not stop there. 
While the children are vitally 
interested in its use, they are de- 
veloping a feel for, and a freedom 
in the use of arm movement 
which is invaluable for them. This 
feeling of freedom leads them into 
really original creative effort. 

Then, too, broadline shows up 
in other types of work, making it 
stronger and more effective. For 
example, drawing animals with 
line and broadline is a good exer- 
cise. Use large paper. Not too 
important, but—it is an economy 
measure when supplies are 
limited. 
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Painting With 
Fun and Feeling 


JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 
University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


Curistmas with all of its 
colorful projects is over. Rooms 
are bare for who wants Christ- 
mas pictures up after Christmas. 
There must be no slump in art 
activity. There must be no barn- 
like walls and corridors. Why not 
turn to work which can be done 
quickly? Then let this art work 
gay up the rooms and halls. 

Illustration 1 —- A piece of 
colored construction paper and 
some tempera paint. What fun it 
was to let the snow come tum- 
bling out of the sky in big flakes 


that quickly loaded the branches 
with a softness not describable in 
words; but a boy expressed the 
feeling in paint. 

Illustration 2 — Another child 
remembers how the snow sticks 
to iron railings of which we have 
many in our community. In the 
lower part of the picture we see 
a boy lying on his sled. How 
quickly the sleds come out with 
every new snow fall. In Chicago 
the snow comes suddenly and goes 
just as quickly. The sled goes in 
the basement when tthe snow 


thaws, to come out again with 
the new snow. 

Illustration 3 — The wind 
blows. Can you feel it? I can. It 
blows the snow in the air and 
drifts it on the ground. Illustra- 
tion 1 and 3 were made very 
quickly as great adult artists ex- 
press their feelings, but these 
were made by children. Elemen- 
tary school children and the 
greatest artists have much in 
common. They have confidence. 
The sureness shows in their 
brush strokes. 

Illustration 4 — We have a 
scene in the woods. We have a 
fallen tree and two stumps and 
the little dark projections which 
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poke up through the snow. The 
wind is blowing in this picture 
also. Each of these four pictures 
was made on construction paper 
of a different color. (1) on light 
red; (2) on blue; (3) on green 
and (4) on brown. The children 
like to choose the colored paper. 
This choosing is part of the fun 
and part of the feeling the child 
has for what he wants to say 
with paint. 

Illustration 5 — We have a 
pattern of a section of a city. The 
clock is very important in Chi- 
cago. Children feel its import- 
ance. There is a fascination about 
the design of a clock’s face. 
Smoke does playful things es- 
pecially when the wind blows, In 
this picture we see the slanting 
snow on a windy day showing 
dark on the light buildings and 
light on the darker buildings. 
Bare trees are everywhere in our 
neighborhood and in this paint- 
ing. 

Illustration 6 — If you look 
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carefully you will see a face in 
the lower center and a dark fig- 
ure of a child near the lower 
right corner. The artist has made 
himself in the picture as he feels 
the snow. You will see an auto- 
mobile and two lamp posts, wind- 
ows, doors and snow covered 
roofs. In Illustration 5 and 6 the 
children resemble modern artists. 
These pictures are no certain 
street corner. They represent no 
certain homes. They do not in- 
tend to show us a scene at noon- 
time or three o’clock. They are 
not photographic or naturalistic. 
They do intend to show us the 
feeling of a snow storm. They 
were fun to paint. 

Illustration 7 — We have no 
snow. The dots are windows in 
tall buildings. There is a stark 
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nakedness about the trees. The . 


grays and browns of the city 
when there is no snow or sun are 
often very drab. 

Illustration 8 — The snow man 
enters the picture. What fun it 
was to paint him and then shower 
him with spatters of snow made 
with a big brush. 

Illustration 9 — All children 
do not express their fun and feel- 
ing quickly. Ellen in the fore- 
ground is painting a University 
building. She chose tagboard, 
22x28 inches in size and blocked 
in a tower with gray paint, dark 
enough to show the black around 
the windows and the white snow. 
Her choice of gray showed 
thought and feeling. Near the 
paint bottles notice another tower 
is completed and a lamp and rays 
of light coming from the light. 
Often it is dark enough at four 
o’clock to have lights on the 
street and in the buildings. The 
campus is like fairyland and 
Ellen has caught it. Ellen is one 
of our best artists. She plans 
carefully. Her friend has chosen 
a smaller paper. The choice of 
size of paper is part of the fun 
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and feeling in painting. Notice 
that in Illustrations 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
8 the children chose colored paper 


to save time. They already had 
color then to start out. All they 
(Turn to Page 63) 
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Calendar 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


CHILpREN may realize the 
importance of the calendar in 
their daily life but not appreciate 
the work and planning that goes 
into it. No household is without 
a calendar and most likely it was 
a gift from a merchant. 

Our study of the calendar be- 
gan with a collection on the bul- 
letin board. Interviews with mer- 
chants and letters to calendar 
companies developed. We knew 
that the merchant-distributed cal- 
endar was an advertisement for 
the merchant. Then we discov- 
ered that sometimes it advertises 
the brand name of a product as 
well as the merchant’s name. This 
plan was a shared cost type of 
calendar. 

In an interview with a shoe 
merchant we learned that he 
bought about six hundred a year, 
allowing twenty per cent of his 
advertising budget for calendars. 
He purchased four types: 

1. a few desk calendars for 

professional people. 

2..an inexpensive wall calen- 
dar (this was the bulk of 
what he bought and cost 
him about fifteen cents 
each). 

3. a few expensive, attractive, 
and perhaps educational 
calendars (these may cost 
him two or three dollars 
each and will be hung in 
public buildings, as a 
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library- or courthouse, 
where many people will see 
them). 

4. a type made especially for 
farmers, which has a place 
for farm records. 

For Type 2 the merchant al- 
ways divided the total amount 
between five differerit: pictures— 
landscapes, children, religion, 
animals, and sports. 

From our collection we added 
to that list other classifications as 
follows: Indians, birds, and fam- 
ous buildings. We found that 
fishing was a favorite subject. 
Our class favored animals and 
pictures which told a story. 

This brought us to the calen- 
dar art—who made the pictures 
and if any of the artists or pho- 
tographers lived in our own 
state. We learned that the large 
calendar companies buy direct 


from the artist. They may have 
staff artists who work for their 
company alone. Or they may buy 
from artists living in foreign 
countries. 

The calendar company plans 
its products two years in ad- 
vance. The printing is done a 
year ahead of time. Calendars for 
1958 may be delivered as early as 
June 1957. Tastes in calendar art 
must be predicted far in advance. 
Calendars that sell best in Maine 
also will be best sellers in Cali- 
fornia. 

Large calendar companies have 
salesmen in all the states. They 
may have a large plant and shin 
carloads at a time. Children will 
find such a plant interesting to 
visit. if possible. 

All calendars will have one 
identical feature and that is the 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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A Surprise Picture. 


7 Wuen christmas Holidays 
have passed and February Holi- 
days are still ahead of us, there 


is the long month of January 


with no particular day to cele- 
brate. It is a time for some spe- 
cial lessons which have art value 
and at the same time are fun for 
pupils and teachers. 

One such lesson suitable for 
crayons in the third and fourth 
grade may be called the “double 
picture.” It gives the children 
feeling for depth in their draw- 
ings. 

The teacher tells her pupils 
there will be a surprise when 
they have finished. They must not 
turn the paper over and take a 
new start for the back of the 
paper must be kept clean and un- 
marked as it is needed for the 
surprise. 

If the children usually draw 
small figures the teacher warns 
that these should be large with 
the feet near the bottom of the 
page—no background such as sky 
or hills. 

Some of the children will finish 
sooner than others. In one class 
Paul finished first so the teacher 
asked the attention of all and 
asked Paul to turn his paper over 
and draw more children on the 
back, these only in outline, and 
the feet must-be near the same 
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edge of the paper as those in the 
first drawing. Paul is then sent 
to a window to trace the new out- 
lined figures onto the first draw- 
ing being careful not to mark 
through the first figures. 

The pupils can guess the next 
step—color the outlined figures 
to be a part of the original pic- 
ture. What! the new figures seem 
to be behind the others! 

In the above lesson the figures 
drawn may be playing some game 
or dancing or just walking to 


Interesting 
and 
Unusual 


Lessons 


ANNA DUNSER 


school. The figures in the back- 
ground are engaged in the same 
kind of activity but may be going 
in the opposite direction. The pu- 
pils will think of many ways of 
developing such “double pic- 
tures,” perhaps traffic on a street 
and buildings for a background. 

Another lesson best executed 
in crayon is the “Fill the Page” 
which does what the name im- 
plies, teaches the children to be 
conscious of the whole area in 


which they are working. This 


Water Color and Crayon. 
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principle of fitting the composi- 
tion to the page is often ignored 
by children and amateurs the 
world over. 

The teacher asks the pupils to 
draw two children on a page 
12 x 18 or 9 x 12. The problem is 
to fill the rectangle with these 
two figures. It is a contest to see 
which pupil in the room can have 
the least space left over when 
the drawing is finished. 

It is well to have the children 
discuss the possibilities and lim- 
itations of the problem. The chil- 
dren in the picture may be wear- 
ing big hats or have much hair. 
They could wear big shoes or 
boots and have very large hands. 
All these things help to fill up the 
page. Some child may ask, “Could 
they be carrying things?” and 
the answer is “Yes.” They could 
carry baskets, boxes, bags filled 
with anything feasible. They 
could carry their pets, but a pet 
walking beside the children 
would not be permissible even if 
it were on a leash. 

When the pictures are all fin- 
ished and up for discussion the 
pupils will decide who is the 
winner. No sky, trees or other 
background is considered part of 
the composition to fill up the 
space. The question is, who has 
the least space left over? 

Another lesson which is _ diff- 
erent and brings pleasant sur- 
prises may be called the “Double 
Colors.” 

The lesson may begin with a 
drawing the pupil has made in 
a previous drawing period, for 
the subject matter is not the im- 
portant element. The teacher asks 
the children to use a new color 
over the one he had already used. 
Mildred has a picture of a girl 
in a blue dress. She now colors 
the dress red which makes it a 
purple dress but quite a different 
purple than she would have pro- 
duced by using her purple cray- 
on. However the interest is not 
primarily in getting a new color 
but getting a color that varies 
within the area. In places there 
will be more blue than red in 
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other places more red than blue 
which always makes a more 
glowing tone than a flat color 
would. If the color in the dress 
had been put in lightly to make 
it a light blue, then the over 
color of red would be put in 
lightly so that the light and dark 
of the composition would not be 
disturbed. 

If there is a blue sky in the 
picture green, purple, orange, or 
any other color could be used 
over the blue. If a dark color is 
to be covered with another the 
pressure must be applied or there 
will be no change at all. 

If new pictures are being made 
for the “double colors” the chil- 
dren may prefer to double the 
colors as they go, rather than 
double them after the picture is 
finished. 

A variation of this project is 
to “Key the Picture.” When the 
drawing is completed it is now 
colored with just one color, per- 
haps yellow. As a consequence 
any blue in the picture becomes 
green, the red becomes: orange, 
the purple becomes gray, the 
green becomes a _ yellow-green. 
There is then a harmony of color, 
a symphony in yellow. It will be 
fun to try keying in other colors 
too. a 
“Three Ovals” provides an as- 
signment which may well be de- 
scribed as a test, although strict- 
ly speaking every art lesson is a 
test, a test of the, child’s ingenu- 


ity, his feeling for proportion and 
his use of color. In this lesson 
the children are requested to 
place three ovals on their sheet 
of paper, for small children it 
may be necessary to explain the 
meaning of oval. Here is one 
method of procedure after the 
ovals are on the page. The papers 
are tacked on the bulletin board 
or arranged on the chalk tray. 
They are discussed and judged 
for size, location and proportion. 
One paper is chosen as a good 
example of size for the ovals. 
Another paper is chosen for the 
best arrangement—not all in a 
straight line, not in a regular 
triangle but grouped in a natural 
and not a stilted way. The group 
of ovals should be about the same 
distance from all four edges of 
the paper. To be ideally located 
they should appear as a group, 
less space between the ovals than 
between the group and the edge 
of the paper. Perhaps one sample 
can be pointed out where the 
ovals vary in size but approxi- 
mately the same so they seem to 
belong together. 

When the teacher is conscious 
of good arrangement she is able 
to help the children. Some of the 
pupils may not comprehend the 
reasons but have a feeling for 
the rightness of the composition. 
Some of the pupils may under- 
stand the guiding principles but 
forget to use them again and 
again but eventually they will be 
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a part of their nature. 

In this particular lesson the 
teacher says no more about the 
arrangement and size of the ovals 
but has the children draw three 
more ovals on a new piece of 
paper. She will be interested to 
see whether the discussion has 
influenced the work. She now 
suggests that the children make 
a picture within and around these 
ovals. They*may become flower 
centers with’ petals added. Or 
they may be faces of people, or 
Easter eggs or any other thing 
desired. 

Any necessary lines or shapes 
can be added to give unity to 
the composition. Variations of 
this lesson include using five 
ovals in place of three, or using 
circles. One group of children 
used jar lids to make circles all 
over the page, and changed them 
into faces, long hair, short hair, 
curly hair braids, big round eyes, 
squinty eyes, smiling mouths and 
mouths that droop. This is a good 
lesson to make children conscious 
that people don’t all look alike, 
and that any one person’s face 
may wear many different expres- 
sions at different times. 

In having the lesson of three 
ovals the teacher may proceed 
without the preliminary test in 
placing the ovals, but have the 
discussion of arrangement when 
the lesson is finished and is up 
for display as all lessons are dis- 
cussed. 

The ever ready crayon sug- 
gests another lesson that cannot 
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be done in any other medium. The 
children fold a sheet-12x18 draw- 
ing paper making a folder 9x12. 
On this they draw half of a pic- 
ture with the purple crayon—in 
outline. Suppose it is a picture 
of a house, the half of the house 
drawn on the paper against the 
fold. A tree or two may be added 
to fill the rest of the space. Porch, 
flower beds, flower boxes at the 
windows, side walks and all sorts 
of things cati be added but it 
should not grow too complicated 
at this stage. 

The children are directed to go 
over their outlines a second time 
to make the marks very heavy. 
Now the folder is opened and 
closed again with the drawing on 
the inside. The children are di- 
rected to rub the paper now with 
a pencil, a ruler, or the side of a 
wrapped crayon. When they peek 
into the folder now they see that 
the marks have come off on the 
other half of the page. If the 
marks are hardly discernible it 
may be necessary to go over the 
purple marks again or assert 
more pressure in rubbing. 

When the folder is opened com- 
pletely there is the finished pic- 
ture. It is desirable to go over 
the new purple lines to make 
them look like the original half. 
It seems like magic and intrigues 
the children. To complete the les- 
son the pupils color in the spaces. 
keeping both halves of the picture 
alike, and of course any details 
mav now he added. 

Some other dark color of cray- 


on can be used but it seems the 
purple comes off best. The chil- 
dren could fold the paper with 
the half picture on the outside 
and go to the window to trace it 
on the opposite half but some of 
the fun of magic is lost. It may 
be necessary to do it, however, if 
the crayons are pressed crayons, 
not the wax kind. 

Drawings of bowls or baskets 
of flowers work out well for this 
lesson and as in any basic idea 
the children will think of many 
other things to do with the magic 
purple crayon. No experienced 
art teacher would expect children 
to make progress if all lessons 
were, “Do whatever you want to, 
any way you want to.” 

So far unusual lessons have 
been given that can be worked 
out with crayons. There are 
many, too, that are suitable for 
water colors in the hands of small 
children. If they are using the 
paints for the first time they may 
be unhappy because the colors 
run together and do not stay put 
as they do with crayons. 

A simple lesson which will in- 
troduce the children to water 
colors without disappointment is 
to have them draw first in out- 
line with crayon. Any one color 
may be used, such as red, black, 
or orange. Older children will en- 
joy using the white for this pur- 
pose. Or the colors used may be 
those needed for the different 
parts of the picture. In drawing a 
girl the face may be outlined in 
orange, the hair brown and the 
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dress in a desired color. The chil- 
dren should go over the outline 
a second time and press hard. 
The spaces are filled in with 
water colors, immediately, or the 
water color lesson may be de- 
ferred until another art period. 

One group of children. planned 
a mural in white chalk on brown 
kraft paper and liked the effect 
so well they did not wish to cover 
up the chalk marks in painting 
with tempera. So they went over 
the chalk lines with white crayon. 
It was then easy to avoid cover- 
ing the lines with the paint. 

Children should, however, 
learn to appreciate the flowing 
and mixing properties of water 
colors. Each art medium has its 
own advantages if the would-be 
artist. is willing to meet them 
half way. 

When colors flow into each oth- 
er forming new colors with no 
distinct outline, when they flow 
from dark to light, they are pro- 
ducing effects that cannot be ob- 
tained with any other medium. 

To appreciate the beauty of 
these effects it is best to use wet 
paper. The teacher provides the 
children with sheets of paper 
which they can dip into a bucket 
of water or hold under a running 
faucet. Both. sides of the paper 
should be thoroughly wet and 
placed on.a-smooth desk or draw- 
ing board. It will cling there with 
out: buckling while the child ap- 
plies the colors. At first the paint 
is applied just for the fun: of.see- 
ing what happens to the colors, 
but the effect may suggest. sun- 
set skies, stormy weather, trees 
in a fog, a forest on fire, or any 
of a variety of different things. 
It is part of the child’s education 
to be: able to’ perceive. what: can 
come of a.suggestion. 

When children . have experi- 
mented with the colors they will 
soon be able to control them and 
paint anything they like. Beauti- 
ful skies are beginnings of scenes. 
Trees,. houses, fences. bridges, 
flowers can be put in when the 
paper is partially or completely 
dry. For variety these finishing 
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touches can be put in with black 
crayon or with a number of col- 
ors. 

The work with wet paper can 
follow lessons in finger paints to 
advantage. The fingerpaints free 
the pupils to try for interesting 
effects and they will find the wet 
water color lessons can be done 
just as freely. 

A piece of work which seems 
particularly suited to January is 
a study of trees. While the trees 
are bare one can study the 
growth of the branches and twigs. 
Children can learn to recognize 
trees by their shapes and manner 
of growth. Thomas Merton, 
speaking of the bare trees in the 
woods says, “I cannot find words 
simple enough to describe them.” 

A first grade teacher took her 
children into the school yard one 
winter day and asked them to 
look carefully at any one tree and 
to try to discover something about 
it that they had never known be- 


fore. Upon returning to the class" 


room each child tried to put into 
a picture the new thing he had 
learned about the’ tree. 

In another lesson the teacher 
had the children draw pictures of 
the trees in spring (though it 
wasn’t yet spring.) They drew 
trees as they are in winter and 
added the little new green leaves. 
To complete a booklet of trees 


‘they then made the summer trees, 


so covered with. leaves that. it 
seemed all one mass of green that 
hid all of the branches, but know- 
ing the branches. were undef* all 
the leaves helped.the children give 
interesting shapes to the trees. 
They were no longer green lolli- 
pops on a stick. 

And their autumn trees were 


“masses” of bright colors, » the 
.. Shapes being:much. like the leaves 
_ that grew-on particular, kind 


of tree. When ,the booklets were 
finished a bright colored paper 
was used for the cover and deco- 
rated in keeping with the 0s 
of the book. 

Before leaving the subject. of 
trees this group painted pictures 
of treés in bidoni. On bogus paper 


or gray construction paper they 
drew the tree with brown or 
black crayon, using the paper in 
the vertical position and making 
the tree nearly as tall as the pa- 
per. The branches went out near- 
ly to the edge of the paper, filling 
the page nicely. The blossoms 
were put on the tree in tempera 
paint. The teacher prepared paint 
in pastel colors by adding white 
to the reds, blues, yellows and 
purples. These light colors, light- 
er than the background showed 
up well on the gray paper. 

The teacher had. the children 
choose a color. Bill chose the pink 
paint. He could therefore use 
different values of pink, very 
light, light, deep and almost red. 
The blossoms were just spots of 
color made with dabs of the 
brush but gave the appearance 
of a tree in full bloom.. 

One teacher begins her lesson 
on trees by speaking of the indi- 
vidual characteristics of trees. 
Some trees stand up straight and 
tall and proud, always there to 
help people. What do they remind 
you of? Perhaps the children will 
say soldiers and other branches 
of the armed forces, policemen, 
boy scouts, patrol boys and cor- 
ridor officers. She then describes 
the trees that reach out their 
branches as far as possible, a low 
spreading tree that provides 
much shade for man and beast. 
These are like friendly hospitable 
people. Then there are the tall 
trees that lift their branches 
straight up toward the sky and 
the twigs are like hands meeting 
on high. They seem to be praying. 
And we have the little old trees 
with bent trunk, twisted branch- 
es, crooked twigs but all together 
still strong and sturdy which re- 
mind us of very old people. The 
slender white birches which sway 
in the wind are like dancers, and 
soon. After this discussion the 
children try to draw trees that 
have character, It is a lesson 
that will take the children away 
from making all trees alike. 
They will notice growing -trees 

«(Turn to. Page 64) 
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Children 
Express 
Their 
Going 
Places 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 


Art Instructor 
Clinton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ar the beginning of each fall 
semester or end of each spring 
semester the subject matter of 
art for my children usually 
centers about their summer vaca- 
tions. Interest ran so high last 
year at both intervals that I de- 
cided to capitalize on one of its 
features as a continued source of 
subject matter of deep motiva- 
tion. 

Since most of my children— 
like many others about the 
country—in one way or another 
told about going places, I won- 
dered whether they would be suc- 
cessful in developing a theme en- 
tirely devoted to this very topic. 
After I received their end_prod- 
ucts—paintings, drawings, mur- 
als—about their summer vaca- 
tions I began anew by asking 
them to bring to school pictures 
from magazines, or, better yet, 
photographs from their family 
albums, which showed them- 
selves—or people they know— 
“going to” or “coming from” 
places. The next day I asked each 
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1. Top: Marianne was a bridesmaid at her sister’s wedding in Florida. She pictures 

herself leaving the ceremony with her luggage; waiting for the bus that will take 

her to the train station. “Mother and father were still saying their good-byes 
while I was ready to go,” she explained. 


Bottom: Ellen and her mother went with her father on a weekend business trip. 

Here she shows herself and her mother waiting outside the hotel while her father 

is seeing if there is a vacancy. She wants to tell that they have just arrived, so she 
shows the suitcases at their side and the cab leaving the entrance. 
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to describe his picture; telling 
what signs the artist or photog- 
rapher had used in the picture 
to indicate to the viewer just 
where the person was going or 
from where he was coming. 


One boy brought to school a 
large colored calendar picture. It 
pictured a traditional barefoot 
boy with a bucket of minnows in 
one hand, bamboo pole over his 
shoulder, and spinners pinned on 
his baseball cap which half-hid 
his freckled face. Everyone knew 
that he was “goin’ fishin’.” 


Then I stated the following 
problem as a challenging art 
activity : 


“Suppose you wished to pic- 

ture yourself in the act of 
‘going to’ or ‘coming from’ 
a certain place. Choose a 
place you’ve actually been to 
or really know something 
about. Be certain to make 
the helping details of your 
drawings tell your story 
clearly.” 


These, samples of their end- 
products, give a measure of their 
experiences. It shows that they 
have forced their own memories 
back upon themselves in attempt- 
ing to answer adverbial questions 
characterized by “what,” “how,” 
“when,” and “where.” It shows 
that they have given serious con- 
sideration to choice; choosing 
what they thought important to 
depict and what they thought 
important to delete. Above all it 
had given them an opportunity 
to express and recreate an 
original experience in the art 
medium. 
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Top: Joan spent a day at the beach with her little sister. She wanted to tell the 
“before” and “after.” When they arrived the sun was high; their skin dry and 
white. “After” the sun was setting their skin wet and tanned. 

Bottom: Joe went on a motor trip with his family. They wanted to get there earl 
so they started at sunrise. The — gy sun is one of his leas which 

e time of day. 
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Psychological Implications 
of Speech Problems in 
The Primary Grades 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F., Ph.D. 
Research Professor of Psychology and Director, Psychological 
Clinic, St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


No OTHER group of teach- 
ers is confronted with so many 
and such varied speech problems 
among its pupils as is the teacher 
of the primary grades. Yet the 
speech problem in itself is not the 
sole problem. Con-commitant psy- 
chological implications not infre- 
quently emerge when the speech 
problem is neglected or inade- 
quately handled. 

The speech problems of the 
child in the early years of school 
life-are many and varied. In any 
one ¢lassroom a teacher may find 
herself confronted with a dozen 
or more children who have some 
kind of speech difficulty, and yet, 
for no two among them is the 
problem identical. Nor are all 
problems of the same degree of 
severity. 

There are still today many 
school systems that do not have 
an especially trained speech 
therapist, for the simple reason 
that there are not enough such 
trained specialists to meet the de- 
mand, Even when a speech thera- 
pist is available, it is not possible 
for-him to care for all cases.,As a 
rule, only those of greater sever- 
ity will receive treatment from 
the therapist. 

Meanwhile, what is happening 
tothe rest, the larger percentage, 
of children who have pronounced 
difficulties? Unless the regular 
classroom teacher handle these 
adequately, they are likely not 
only to retain their defective 
speech but also to develop other, 
sometimes more serious, psycho- 
logical problems. 
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In the present article let us 
take a look at some of the psy- 
chological implications that go 
along with certain problems of 
speech. Whether the psycholog- 
ical difficulty caused the speech 
problems or whether the speech 
difficulty is causeu by the psy- 
chological elements present can 
frequently not be determined. In- 
deed there are times when it 
seems to be operative both ways. 
As a speech problem increases, so 
do psychological involvements; 
and as the latter increase, so do 
the former. Here one is con- 
fronted with the vicious circle. 

Personality and behavior prob- 
lems may. be either causes or 
effects of speech difficulties. It is 
only when a person exhibits a 
marked difference from most 
other persons in his personality 
or behavior that a problem is in- 
dicated. So is it with the child’s 
speech. Unless his speech is per- 
ceived by others as being differ- 
ent, the defect is not recognized. 
A child whose defective speech 
has gone unnoticed in the home 
is likely to develop personality 
and behavior problems when he 
first enters school. 

Three things are here in- 
volved: First, the child’s pattern 
of speech is recognized as being 
markedly different; second, these 
differences may be approved or 
penalized; and third, the child 
may or may not react adversely 
to the approval or penalty. All 
three must be considered in study- 
ing the child with a speech defect. 

Any child who comes to school 
with speech that is noticibly dif- 


ferent because of breaks in 
rhythm as in the case of stutter- 
ing, peculiar speech sounds as in 
the many types of articulatory 
defects, or with inadequate tones, 
is set apart by this pronounced 
difference from the majority of 
children. Chances are that his 
difficulty was not perceived in the 
home; but in the new surround- 
ings of the school, this peculiar 
pattern of speech at once signals 
him out as different by the rest of 
his classmates. 

The way the other children re- 
act to this child’s different speech 
pattern will, in large measure, 
determine its psychological ef- 
fects upon the child himself. It is 
possible that such a child may 
soon find himself on the fringe 
area socially, if not a complete 
isolate. On the other hand, if he 
possesses some ability or skill 
that offsets his speech problem, 
so that his classmates perceive 
his assets rather than his liability 
in the area of speech, then he will 
be the object of approval rather 
than of penalty. 

The third, and most important, 
point for the teacher to consider 
is the way the child reacts to the 
approval or to the penalty. This 
is usually the deciding factor as 
to whether the child develops a 
psychological problem, the sever- 
ity of the problem, and the kind 
of problem. If the child is fully 
accepted by his peers because of 
other desirable qualities or abili- 
ties, he may not develop an unde- 
sirable personality pattern; but, 
on the other hand, he may want 
to improve his speech. Again, if 
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he is penalized, by social ostra- 
cism or otherwise, he may de- 
velop any one of a variety of 
compensatory mechanisms. These 
may be detrimental to his own 
greater good. 

All this points to the impor- 
tance of teacher’s work in recog- 
nizing the child’s speech difficulty, 
the effect it has upon his class- 
mates, and the way in which the 
child himself reacts to his peers’ 
evidence of approval or disap- 
proval. The outcome will take 
any of three possible courses: re- 
jection, acceptance or tolerance. 
In order to understand the 
speech-defective’s problem, the 
teacher must analyze these rejec- 
tions, acceptances, and _toler- 
ances. She must know by what 
groups of children or individual 
children they were initiated. She 
must endeavor to follow their 
course as more children develop 
the same attitudes toward the 
child with the defective speech. 

Along with this study of the so- 
cial: psychological influences that 
are developing around the child, 
the teacher must also endeavor to 
find out something of the nature 
of the child’s speech difficulty. If 
a speech therapist is available, 
the teacher may refer the child to 
him, or at least profit from his 
suggestions that may help her in 
correcting the speech of this par- 
ticular child. 

At times there may be ele- 
ments in the background of home 
and family that are responsible 
in large measure for the child’s 
defective speech. Unless these are 
ameliorated, little or no progress 
may ensue. In this area the 
teacher can and should investi- 
gate which one, of the many pos- 
sible factors, is functioning. 


Let us take a glance at some 
specific ways in which parents or 
other adults may have been a 
contributing factor to the child’s 
inadequate pattern of speech. 
Take, for example, the case of 
Tom. Coming to school for the 
first time when he entered the 
first grade, Tom was possessed of 
so many speech difficulties that 
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his teacher could not understand 
him. His’ mother, who brought 
him to school that first day, knew 
perfectly well everything he was 
saying and expressed surprise 
that the teacher could not under- 
stand him. It soon became appar- 
ent that the parents and also 
other adults in the home thought 
his peculiar speech pattern was 
something “cute” and encour- 
aged it. At times they also used 
some of the same words as he did. 
This seems strange in the world 
of today, and yet such an extreme 
case does occur at times. 


However, it is quite common to 
find the child enter kindergarten 
or first grade with at least one or 
a few words in his vocabulary 
that have an erroneous speech 
pattern because his parents made 
no effort to correct him, Such was 
the case of Bob who continued to 
say “wob” and “wode” and a few 
other words beginning with r 
when he really did not need to 
pronounce them that way. He 
could say “riddle” with a perfect 
vr. He did not know he was saying 
“rob” and “rode” incorrectly. He 
honestly thought “wob” was the 
correct pattern. 


Dick, another kindergartner 
who had speech that was difficult 
to understand, had always had all 
his needs satisfied without the 
use of words. In a study of his 
earlier years, it was found that 
he made only a grunt or other 
noise or a gesture and someone in 
the household would run to give 
him whatever he wanted. Why 
should Dick bother to use words 
or sentences when his needs were 
satisfied by a sigh, a cry, or a 
grunt? Indeed this youngster 
had a variety of grunts, which 
the family understood very well, 
and these continued to emerge 
with the words he did use at 
times. 

Other parents go to the oppo- 
site extreme and expect their 
child to have a perfect mastery 
of grammar before they begin 
school. They continue to correct 
incessently and keep nagging at 
every sentence the child utters. 


That was found to be at the root 
of Susie’s trouble. She was hesi- 
tant and nervous every time she 
spoke in her mother’s presence. 
As hér mother introduced her to 
the teacher on the first day, she 
said to her, “Susie, tell Miss 
Brown where you were this sum- 
mer.” The little one began, “Last 
week we was... .” and promptly 
her mother cut her short with 
“Don’t you know you must use a 
plural verb.” This constant nag- 
ging can have serious psycho- 
logical effects upon a child. Such 
a child can’easily become ex- 
tremely nervous, shy and with- 
drawn. He or she may become 
selfconscious of his speech and 
develop numerous personality 
difficulties if the practice con- 
tinues, and the child has no way 
of compensating through other 
elements of his environment. 
Jimmy, another primary, child, 
had a few articulatory difficul- 
ties, but they did not seem to be 
severe. The teacher had hopes of 
helping him to an early elimina- 
tion of them. However, in his 
case, the progress was hindered 
by a mother who continually kept 
prodding him on to get higher 
grades. Jimmy was an average 
pupil, but his mother insisted he 
should have better than average 
marks. As a result Jimmy be- 
came nervous and tense in many 
of his school tasks and it was 
quite sometime before the teacher 
was able to discover what lay at 
the bottom of his problem. In- 
stead of improving, he became 
worse. Once his teacher discov- 
ered the source of his trouble and, 
after some difficulty, finally suc- 
ceeded in getting the cooperation 
of his mother, Jimmy’s speech 
difficulty gradually lessened, and 
his other work in the classroom 
improved. 
Occasionally one may find a 
child reverting to an early stage 
of infantile speech as a result of 
some traumatic experience, such 
as the death of mother or a 
father. Speech problems result- 
ing from thesg,are more difficult 
(Turn ‘to Page 64) 
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The Workshop — 
Series V 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Problems to 
Begin With 


W uen I wrote the above 
“Problems to Begin With”, I 
had two things in mind. Number 
one, would indicate that we shall 
talk in this article about new 
problems of attack to begin to 
open avenues of challenge in this 
field of creative activity. Number 
two, it might indicate that we 
shall speak of the beginning. of 
this creative activity as it lies in 
our youngest child .... when he 
picks up his first tool and begins 
to approach this marvelous land 
of imagination and adventure. 
Both are true for we shall talk 
about beginning children and be- 
ginning projects. 

The most exciting and amazing 
creation of God is the young child. 
All the potential of the world 
lies in him. Like a newly planted 
seed, all he needs is care and 
proper direction. The seed is 
good, The plant may be superior 
—growing into such stature, 
power and beauty as never before 
dreamed of. But the path between 
the planting and harvesting has 
many directions. Choices, direc- 
tions, hard knocks, rough and 
smooth, good and bad—a thou- 
sand alternatives, temptations, 
decisions—for the road from the 
creation of a child to the harvest 
of a great man is a rough one 
indeed, but as possible as to- 
morrow. When I seriously con- 
sider this it scares me; when I 
think of our responsibility as 
teachers. How often do we 


Odd shape papers for tall, slim, short, 
fat, etc. 
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realize this potential that lies in 
our hands and which we so 
casually direct and influence hour 
after hour? As _ parents or 
teachers we should ever be aware 
of our influence and the responsi- 
bility. 

I am growing each day, how- 
ever, to see clearly the roll of 
creative activities in terms of the 
development of this very power- 
ful foree—the child, with all his 
imagination and creative forces 
lying in our hands and merely 
asking for direction. It is this 
properly directed creative de- 
velopment which is so obvious 
and available in the art work that 
will set the stage for the stimula- 
tion of this magnificant power. 
Can any teacher set this stage? 
Any mother?: Does she have to 
be “an artist”? —‘‘An artist,” as 
we realize the word is conceived 
—No! But she does have to ap- 
preciate the value of imagination 
and the power of creative think- 
ing. 

Although these traits are 
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Name design — 


Odd shape papers for tall, slim, short, fat, etc. 


Negative and positive. 
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necessary in all teachers, the 
teachers (teachers, mothers, di- 
rectors) of little children should, 
first of all, know and understand 
the child. With the understand- 
ing of the child, appreciation for 
his latent powers will arise; and 
then these powers will no longer 
“latent” be, but flourish activity. 

Many people have written with 
wise direction on the creativeness 
of the little child. Let me recom- 
mend just two: 

Art Education in the Kinder- 
garten; Charles and Margaret 
Gartskell; Charles A Bennett 
Co., Inc., 1956. 

Creative and Mental Growth; 
Viktor Lownfeld; The Macmillan 
Co., 1957. 

It is a sensible and natural 
beginning to harness yourself 
with a background of under- 
standing and psychology about 
children. This is the foundation 
for true understanding. It is no 
shallow thing. It is deep seated 
and profound and entirely neces- 
sary to real quality development. 

Know the child and what you 
may expect from him. Then you 
will be able to understand him 
and properly direct him. 

What are some definite char- 
acteristics of the youngest chil- 
dren? What are some projects or 
types of projects good for him? 
And, what may we expect of 
him? 

In art a little child may exer- 
cise his powers of emotion, intel- 
lect and all of his perceptive 
forces to a greater advantage 
than any other learning situa- 
tion. The manipulative period is 
happier and more educative than 
any other experience. In such 
happy periods, he is a prolific 
worker, for short or even. long 
periods—interested always in the 
process not the product and he 
needs little motivation. It is a 
normal period. He must not at 
this stage be forced into any 
other stage. The next stage (with 
reasonable variety of experiences 
and manipulations) will appear 
in due time. 

Following his experience, and 


with normal development, he will 
move on to what we have named 
the “symbol” stage. Manipulative 
phases give way to symbols to de- 
pict objects within his realm of 
experience. This progress and de- 
velopment must not be hurried 
or should adults substitute any 
other forms or symbols for those 
naturally created by any child. 
The child creates what suits him. 
He should have freedom to work 
in his own manner. 

Subject matter must depend 
entirely upon the stage of artistic 
development the child has 
reached and on no other means. 
Materials should be carefully ar- 


‘ranged and selected by the 


teacher. Toys may be used but 
should be replaced by art ma- 
terials as the child matures. 
Color books and similar devices 
should not be used as they re- 
strict thought and interfere with 
normal expression and advance- 
ment. 

Subject matter, based on actual 
experiences will yield greater 
success than if one is imposed 
upon him and unfamiliar to him. 

Greatest of all the little child 
must be encouraged and stimu- 
lated. New media and new ideas 
must be supplied—all, however, 
within the comprehension of the 
child. Any dictatorial methods 
where the child is restricted in 
his thinking will-enly retard the 
natural and normal rate of de- 
velopment. 

For so important a develop- 
ment of the little child, the art 
program must do nothing to re- 
strict or hinder the child in his 
normal development. The good 
teacher must be sensitive to 
various forms of expression 
which the little child displays. 
She must plan the work area and 
select activities with greatest 
care. Although she gives suitable 
guidance, she first gives due re- 
gard to personal rights. 

Domination over ideas or 
working habits will only work 
against good educative values in- 
herent and possible. 

No other subject in the edu- 


cative program has greater ap- 
peal, greater reward, or is more 
highly educative than the art 
program with little children. The 
little child who can not read or 
write and whose spoken vocabu- 
lary is so limited may now “find 
himself” in art. In a delicate 
balance found between leadership 
on the one hand and allowing 
children to develop their own 
abilities and express themselves 
in their own way, on the other, 
you will find a successful pro- 
gram of art and one rich in edu- 
cational rewards. 

With this in mind we list here 
a few ideas for the little child’s 
art program—from which many 
more projects may evolve: 

ODD SHAPES 

We get into bad ruts. We use 
9 x 12 and 12 x 18 paper over and 
over. We forget there are other 
sizes and shapes. How about 2 x 
18 or a perfect square? How 
about diamonds, ovals, triangles? 

A good approach is to speak of 
the tall man of the circus, the 
fat lady. Can you also apply this 
to trees? The lombardy poplar 
and the shade oak. What animals 
are tall and thin, which are 
short and fat? 

Now, cut other shapes and fit 
in suitable pictures. Watch that 
coloring goes with the lines of 
the paper. 

NAME DESIGN 

Take a paper 9 x 12, fold in 
half the long way. Write the 
child’s name on in a nice script. 
Let him widen the lines and then 
cut out around the name. Open. 
A strange and beautiful design 
results. We often call them tie 
designs or scarf designs because 
the shape lends itself to such a 
design. 

NEWSPAPER MASKS 

Paste together several layers 
of newspaper (4) printed or un- 
printed. Cut it into the shape of 
a face of any type. Let it dry 
over a rounded object such as a 
paste jar or mason jar. Allow it 
to dry. Paint features of entire 
face, ears, hair, beard, etc. with 
tempera. 
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Aids to Good Classroom Order 


ANNE WYATT 


All educators know that an orderly controlled 
schoolroom is of the utmost importance to the 
learning situation. Many teachers experience dif- 
ficulty in keeping the boys and girls at the tables 
quiet enough so that they do not disturb the group 
at class. Simply stated, the secret lies in keeping 
the children who are working independent of the 
teacher VERY BUSY with worthwhile, meaningful 
work. 

Here are some suggestions which have proved 
to be wonderful aids to the prevention of disciplin- 
ary problems. 


ENVELOPE TABLE WORK 


A set of envelope material which may relate to 
almost every subject in the course of study will 
give the boys and girls much information in an 
enjoyable way. These may be used over and over 
again if the teacher has a good filing system. If 
there are thirty pupils each one may be used at 
least, thirty times. 

Examples of envelope material: 

1. Safety First—Match pictures of children do- 
ing things the safe way with the correct sentences. 

2. Seasons and Months—Match statements 
with pictures. Example: In January we shovel 
snow. 

3. Famous Pictures—Envelopes containing 
small copies of famous pictures. Names of pictures 
on one set of cards and artists on another. Match. 

4. True and False Statements. Each envelope 
contains twenty statements about some object. 
Some are true; some are false. The pupils read them 
and separte the true from the false. 

5. Two Sets of Words Alike—Each set is in an 
envelope. Each of two children take a set; one 
should know all the words, the other may be a child 
who needs help in learning them. The first child 
selects a word and holds it up. The second finds it in 
his own collection. 

6. Great Men—Pictures of famous men and two 
cards to put under each—one giving his name and 
the other telling why he is noted. 


JANUARY STORIES 


Write a story of five or more sentences telling 
of fun you have had in the snow, as: making a snow 
house or fort, coasting down hill, a sled tumble, a 
snowball fight, or making an Eskimo house. Here 
is a story that Judy wrote. 

Playing Eskimos 
One cold January we made a snow house. We 
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built it in the back yard. It was round like an 
Eskimo house. It had a door big enough for us to 
crawl through. We played that we were Eskimos. 
We played in our snow house for more than a week. 
But, one day the warm sun came out and melted it. 
Draw a picture to illustrate your snow story. ~ 
Draw a picture of an igloo, or Eskimo house. 


A BOOK OF SNOW STORIES 


After the January stories are written and illus- 
trated, put them all together into a book made by 
the class. It will be an attractive collection of your 
liveliest experiences in the snow. You will enjoy 
sharing it with other grades. 


FUN WITH WORDS 


There are many other words in the word “win- 
ter.” Using any of the letters as often as you wish, 
make words which will fill the following blanks. 

The fermented juice of grapes or other fruit 


The past of go 

A soft white metal — 
What one pays for the use of property —____ 
The Indians used it for shelter —___ 

To go or come into 
Bows placed one above the other ——__ 
A solemn religious ceremony ——-___ 
To gain in a contest —___ 
A band of rubber for a wheel 


A JANUARY POEM 


1. Read the little poem several times. 
The frost is here, 
And fuel is dear, 
And woods are sear, 
And fires burn clear. 
2. Draw a circle around the season the poem 
tells about: 
summer autumn winter spring 
3. Write the word which is used three times. 
4. Underline all the words which rhyme with 
“here.” 


CUTTING SNOWFLAKES 


Fold a square of rather thin white paper in 
halves, then in fourths. Take the scissors and cut 
out pieces. It does not matter how you cut into it 
except that you must cut it so that the parts cut 
come out leaving it lace-like. Then unfold the paper 
and see how pretty it looks. Now cut another. No 
two will be alike. 
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WINTER RIDDLES coast down feeding-tray 

short in Greenland 

Guess the following riddle: frost pictures Year 

I am asleep uuder the snow. Benjamin windows 

I am brown. Jack skate on 
Some children planted me last fall. Polar Frost 
When spring comes, I will grow. Eskimos live snow 

Tiny green stalks will push out of the ground. falling bears 
They will have little white flowers. bob sled 
What am I now? from the eaves days 
Make up a riddle about an animal which hiber- chickadees fire 
nates in winter. Then you and your classmates can in the yard snowball battle 
have fun guessing each other’s riddles. birds’ icicles hang 
snow fort snow men 

WORDS WHICH GO TOGETHER ponds snowbirds 

warm January 

Draw a line between words which are related: nights long 
first month Franklin New long hills 


GREETING «>» 


couR-— AGE, AND WEALTH SUF 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Flora V. Shoemaker 


Find the spoon. 
Find the sheep. 
Find the shoe. 
Find the strawberry. 
Find the shell. 
Findthe saw. 
Find the skirt. 
Find the stump. 
Find the swing. 
Find the swan. 
Find the snowman. 
Find the seven. 
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A Language Arts Program 


(To be correlated with Integrated Language Activities) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


In our last issue, we tried to show that Lan- 
gauge is the most important subject in the cur- 
riculum, as it is fundamental to all learning. Also, 
that good speech is a matter of habit. That the abil- 
ity to talk correctly comes from daily practice in 
correct talking fully as much as from a study of 
rules. Still further, we sought to prove that the 
basis of all good written work is laid in good oral 
work. Most of our non-success in written composi- 
tion, we feel is due to this neglect of oral composi- 
tion. The school cannot go against nature and get 
anywhere. And in the nature of things writing 
comes a long way after speaking. 


I. Practice in Getting the Sentence Sense. Much 
of the sentence sense is developed orally and in- 
cidentally long before it is put into writing, like: 


A. Simple class notices— 
We need a box for our playhouse. 
Today is Bank Day. 


Mary’s dog came to school, etc. 


B. Keeping a Good News Corner — 
We visited Molly’s farm yesterday. 
We are reading a new story, ete. 


C. Making simple Library Rules — 
We must wash our hands before using our 
books. 


We must be careful in turning the pages, 
etc. 


D. Giving a simple greeting for a greeting card. 
I wish you a happy birthday. 
I love you very much, etc. 


E. Giving an interesting sentence about Home 
Helpers—the baker, the milkman, the policeman, 
etc. From these simple beginnings the teacher may 
lead the children to putting one or two or three sim- 
ple sentences on paper, stressing the necessary 
mechanics—the capital letter, the period, the ques- 
tion mark. She stresses constantly the good begin- 
ning sentence along with the fundamental idea of 
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one thing only to be talked about. Good beginning 
sentences must really start the story, like: 
Experience Stories 
“My dog is so small we call him Dot.” 


“My brother and I had great luck fishing last 
Saturday.” 


“This morning a funny dog came walking into 
our school.” 


“It was the first time Dad had driven his new 
car alone.” 
Riddles and Object Stories 
“IT am something that is very smooth.” 
“IT am something that we use everyday.” 
“T help to keep you strong and well,” etc. 
Picture Stories. (Drawn by children) 
“My mother helps us get ready for school.” 


“My mother tucks us into bed ‘and tells us 
stories.” 


“This farmer is putting his wheat into the 
barn.” etc. 


We urge that teachers stress, too, the one good 
closing sentence expressing, no matter how whim- 
sically, some bit of reflection upon the subject the 
child is writing about. We have taken several small 
compositions from our files and from various au- 
thorities to prove this point: 


“My doll has pretty blue eyes. 
When I lay her on the bed she closes her eyes. 
She is a sleepyhead”—Grade 3. 


“My dog’s name is Tricksy. 
He sits up and begs and plays ‘dead.’ 
We give him a lump of sugar for his reward.” 
Grade 4. 
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“A robin, flew upon my window sill. 
I heard him sing, ‘Cheer-up!’ 
I think he was looking for worms”—Grade 3. © 


“My cat is big and fat. 
She sleeps by the fire all day. 
My mother says she wishes she could”— 
Grade 2. 


The teacher may either read orally or place upon 
the board, short sample stories—like the following 
for the children to make up an ending sentence. 


“I dusted my room yesterday. 
I didn’t leave a speck of dust on anything. 


Here are the ending sentences given by the 
children. 


Mother said I was a neat housekeeper. 

I think mother liked my work. 

I hope I pleased my mother. 

Someday, I may have a big house to look after. 


II.. The One Paragraph— 


The limiting of compositions to a single short 
paragraph assures an amount of practice that 
longer compositions make impossible. The para- 
graph is a complete unit—a whole composition in 
miniature. Through the single paragraph, the pupil 
may learn the essential features of literary work- 
manship—From the single sentence in grade 1, the 
child is led to two or three sentences by grade 3 and 
to note more than six or seven sentences by grade 6. 


The group story, where each sentence is com- 
posed by a different child, helps to keep this para- 
graph structure, 


The Group Story 
“A farmer brought us some wheat. 
He put the wheat in the barn. 
Someday we may find it in our bread” —Grade 2. 
The Description 
“Our grocery boy is very short and stout. 


When he hurries the least bit, he begins to 
puff like a steam engine. 


He says he hurries to get thin. 


He doesn’t realize.that the faster he walks, the 
hungrier he becomes—Grade 5. <4, 
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The Book Report 


sien is a story of a boy and girl who lived in 


-They loved more than anything to go fishing 
with Grandfather, One day, the little boy fell head 
long into the canal. If you want to hear of other 
happenings, read the book “The Dutch Twins.” 


Grade 3. 
Items for Our Circus Number—Grade 2 


This is the funny elephant. 

Her name is Susie. 

She stood on her hind legs. 

The clown rode in an airplane, 

He threw popcorn to the children. 

They clapped their hands and begged for more. 


Ill. Letter Writing 


Much oral work precedes the written letter. The 
children tell what they would say in a letter to a 
sick: friend, to their grandmother, to their teacher, 
etc. They suggest all sorts of short greetings for 
the various holiday greeting cards, like — 


Dear Mother, 
I wish you a happy birthday. 
From Molly 


Dear Father, 

Many Happy Returns of the day. 

From Billy 
These may be followed by simple invitations te 
a party: 

Dear Molly, 

Please come to our party. 

It will be on Friday at two. 

From Mary 


Dear Room I, 
Come to our Hallowe’en Party. 
We plan to have a good time. 
From Room 2 


The younger children. enjoy' writing a pictured 
letter : 
Dear Grandmother, 

We are coming to your house on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The dog is coming too but the cat must 
stay at home. Mother said you would have apple pie 
for dinner. Daddy will bring us in the car 

Love from, 
Billy 


Also, the invitation to a school play— 


Dear Mother and Daddy, 

We ire going to have a Wheat Play. It is called 
“How We Get Our Bread.” It is going to be at two 
o’clock on Friday afternoon. 6an you come? 

‘From Ruth, 
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From these strictly personal letters, comes the 
simple business letter. It must be brief, clearly ex- 
pressed, and polite—Here are samples of business 
letters written by a third grader: 

Wells School 
April 2, 19— 


The Department of Interior 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs, 

We are very much interested in bees. Could you 
please send us some pamphlets which would tell us 
about them. We would be very happy to receive 
them. 

Very truly yours, 
Grade Three 


Mr. Fred Harvey 
Kansas City Missouri 


Dear Sir, 


We have been making a study of the Pueblo 
Indians. Our teacher told us that you had some 
pictures called “American Indians Forest Families 
of the Southwest,” which you would be glad to send 
us for $1.25. We are enclosing a post office money 
order for the pictures. 


Yours sincerely, 
Third Grade Class 


By the time the child reaches the third grade 
he has had experience in writing very simple in- 
dividual letters and notes; he has realized that a 
letter must be interesting, that it must tell some- 
thing, that it must be real. 


The third grade teacher begins the teaching of 
correct formal headings and endings. She places 
numerous forms on the blackboard and calls atten- 
tion to capital letters, spacing, and punctuation. 
She asks the children to copy them correctly until 
they become habitual. The teacher should remem- 
ber, too, that the style of a child’s letter should be 
natural. 


Spontaneous child like. Children of the group 
should read one another’s letters with these points 
in mind: 


Is the letter interesting? 
Does it really tell something? 


Will the person to whom the letter is going en- 
joy reading it? 


Is there anything included which could be left 
out? 


How could the letter be improved? 


Letter writing offers variety to meet the many 
demands and occasions growing out of the child’s 
school and home life, like: 


Letters to children who are ill. 

Letters to children who have moved away. 
Holiday and vacation letters. 

Letters of thanks. 

Written invitations. 

Letters between schools. 

Personal and friendly letters. 

Business letters. 

Letters written from outlines. 


Much of the written languages of the lower 
grades is connected with Social Study Units or 
projects, viz.: 


1. Keeping a Record of the weather. 

2. Keeping Diaries and Bulletins. 

3. Writing Reports in answer to questions 
aroused by the class. 

4. Writing reviews of articles on books. 

5. Making a “Whose Who” of noted people. 

6. Keeping a “Hall of Fame.” 

7. Writing descriptions of persons or places. 


8. Making illustrated booklets of the life in vari- 
ous countries. 


(See more of this later under Grammar and 
Formal English). 


By the time the child has reached Grade 5, he 
should be well versed in — 


A. Use of Capitals 
1. To begin a sentence. 


2. I (pronoun). 


3. A person’s name, name of street, name of 
school. 


4. First word in every line of poetry. 
5. Holidays. 
6. Names of particular places and objects. 


Punctuation 


1. Period at end of sentence and after abbre- 
viations. 


2. Question mark at end of question. 


3. Comma, as used in the letter form and in 
addressing envelopes. 


4. Apostrophe—In a few common contrac- 
tional (doesn’t). To show possession (John’s 
pencil). 
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Integrated Language Activities 


(To be correlated with A Language Arts Program) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


1. Draw a picture of a playhouse. Write one or two 
sentences telling what the playhouse is like or 
what you like to do in it. 

. Have children cut pictures of furniture from 
old magazines. They can use these pictures as a 
basis for short stories, like: 

This is a chair. 

We put it in our living room. 

Daddy loves to sit in it. 
(In like manner, have children cut pictures of farm 
animals from magazines. Their stories may develop 
something like this: 

This is our pet horse. 

His name is Blackie. 

We love to ride on him. 

3. Children are always interested in things in 
Mother’s kitchen. Base a language lesson on 
Things in Mother’s Kitchen. The children may 
like to give short riddles for the other children 
to guess, like. 

You use me every day. 
When you put me on your food, 
it tastes sweet. - 
They say, I give you energy. (sugar) 

. The teacher may question the children as to 
what they do to help Mother. They may make a 
bulletin board made up of their stories, like — 

How We Help Mother 

We can wash the dishes. 

We can wipe the dishes. 

We can pick up our playthings. 

We can hang up our clothes. 

We can watch the baby. 

We can go to the store. : 

We can come when Mother calls. 

We can wash our face and hands. 
(Each child may wish to pantomime the way he 
helps Mother, for the other children to guess. Then 
either the teacher or the child writes his sentence on 
the board) 


5. In a similar way, the children may write one or 
two sentences on Home Helpers like, 
The farmer helps all of us. 
He brings us milk to drink. 
The milk makes us strong. 


6. The children may wish to make Our Farm 


Book. Each page may contain a picture of some- 
thing or someone on the farm. Then the child 
labels the picture, like: 
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This is our big white sheep. 
She gives us wool. 
She helps to make our mittens. 
7. Items for a Grade Newspaper—Our Pets—Each 
child chooses a pet and brings in his item, like, 
Little Trix came to school today. 
Trix is a dog. 
He is Molly’s dog. 
Our Circus Number—Each child brings in an item 
like the following: (Many children illustrate their 
item) 
Our Circus Number 
April 19—— 
By the Second Grade 
Here is the tent. 
We saw all the sideshows, 
Billy 
This is the big fat elephant 
She wrote her name. 
She stood on her hind legs. 
Molly 
The monkeys were funny. 
They did all kinds of tricks. 
I fed them peanuts. 
Mary 
The horses jumped through rings. 
The people clapped and clapped. 
John 
8. A Things of Interest Period—The children plan 
something they are going to talk about in lan- 
guage period. Each writes his subject on a bulle- 
tin board—lIt might develop like this— 
Things of Interest 
My Dog’s Tricks—John 
My New Doll—Sue 
Playing with my Boat—William 
Stringing Beads—Mary 
9. Keeping Records—A Memo for Halloween. The 
children plan their Hallowee’n Party. As they 
make definite plans, they jot them down either 
on black board or bulletin board, like this: 
Our Plans for Halloween 
To Make Halloween Costumes 
To Draw Halloween Pictures 
To Make Jack-o-Lanterns 
To Invite Our Mothers, etc. 
10. Asking Questions in Social Studies—Children 
1. What are most barns made of? 
2. Where is the hay kept? 
3. What does a stall look like? 


12. 


11. 


15. 


4. Where does the farmer keep ee, 196) a the .. 


cattle? 


5. How does the horse help the aia? 
6. How does the farmer bring the eggs to the 


7. 


city? 
What do we eat that is made from mill, etc. 


Labels—Writing labels for an exhibit; Writ- 
ing labels for our toys; writing labels for our 
desks; writing labels for our Indian unit, etc. 


Safety Rules—Composed by Fourth Grade. 


1. 


10. 


Learn to cross the street safely by obeying 
the traffic rules. 


. Play only on the playgrounds, in our yards, 


and in open fields; never in the streets. 


. Keep our buildings and streets free from 


pencil and crayon marks. 


. Build no bonfires or play with matches. 


Throw no snowballs on the public highway. 


. Call the fire department in case of fire. 
. Carry our umbrellas carefully so that they 


may not hurt anyone. 


. Pick up banana peels which we see on the 


streets or sidewalks. 


. Put no money in our mouths or carry pens 


or pencils about in our mouths. 

Leaves no toys on stairs or sidewalks? 
Could you add other traffic rules? 

Can you dramatize Rule 1 and 67? 

Can you draw a picture of Rule 7 and 4? 


13. Good Housekeeping—(Sign names here) 


Sharpen the Pencils—Mary 
Pass the Books—John 
Clean the Erasers—William 
Pass the Milk—Joe., etc. 


14. Letters 


a. Can you write a letter to a_ silk company, 


b. 


d. 


asking for a cocoon? 

Can you write a short letter to your teacher 
wishing her a Happy Christmas? 

Can you write a short’ letter to Billy wat is 
ill? 

Can you write a pictured letter to Mother 
telling her about the circus? 


Here are a list of books which your teacher 


N 


might place on the :board: 


. Around the world with the children. 
. The Dutch Twins. 

. Indian Children. 

. The Rabbit Lantern. 

. Seven Little Sisters. 

. Kit and Kat. 


7. Sinopah. 
8. Jan and Betje. 

9. Mewanee. 

10. Japanese Fairy Tales. 
11. Moni, the Goat Boy. 
12. Heidi. 


a. Which of the stories are about China? 
b. Which are about Indians? 

c. Which are about the Swiss people? 

d. Which is your favorite book and why? 


. Can you write three things about one of 
of these books? 


15. Stories from Outlines—Can you make interest- 
ing stories from the following outlines? 


An old hen. A boy on roller skates 
Three yellow chickens An old lady 
A big black cat Politeness counts 

A big black seal. 

Two bright red balls. , 

The children laugh and clap. 


16. The Study of China (Each child chooses a per- 

son) Can you write out a short description of 
each of these persons to give over your school 

radio? 

. A Chinese Coolie. 

An Indian Medicine Man. 

A Hunter from the Far North. 

A Swiss Herdsman. 

A Chinese Teacher. 

. A Japanese Lady. 

. A Dutch Dairy Man. 

. A Chinese Fisherman. 

The teacher must accept only interesting meaning- 


ful, and informational descriptions from _ the 
children. 


reo ao oP 


17. Use of “Is” and “Are.” 


When you speak of one person: or one thing 
- you always use “is.” 
When you speak of more than one you — 
use “are.” 
Can you put “is” or 


“are” into these sentences: 


1. The‘fatmer — happy. 
2. The céws' in tlie barn. 
3. The dogs running down the street. 
4, The elephant - doing. tricks. 
. 5. The clowns making ,fages.. 


- Can you. make up three sentences ysing “is?” 
Can you make up three sentences using:“are?” 
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THE 
MOPPETS, | 
AND PEG 


Helen Strimple 


Y, 


“T’ll hide behind this tree and and throw a snowball at Mrs. Peg and Billy have taken out their snow shovels and are 
Brown,” says Meg to herself. “She will never know who going to shovel Mrs. Wright’s steps. She is ill with a cold 
it her!” and cannot do it herself. 


“That was a good shot!” giggles Meg as she runs home be- Peg and Billy soon have cleared the snow from Mrs. Wright’s 
fore Mrs. Brown sees her. Mrs. Brown is not very happy as steps and porch. Mrs. Wright waves from the window. She 
she picks up her spilled groceries and brushes off the snow. is happy that she lives near such thoughtful children. 
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What If Bells Never Rang 


ACT I 

CHARACTERS: 
Sammy 
Janice 
Billy 
SCENE: At Martha’s house. The 
children have been enjoying win- 
ter sports and have come in to the 
house to get warm etc. As the 
scene opens, Martha is passing a 
plate of cookies. She is speaking. 

Martha: Mother made these 
especially for us so you may be 
sure there are plenty of them. 

Johnny: (taking one) Boy, but 
they’re good. Yum Yum! 

Linda: While we’re in such a 
happy mood, I guess I’ll spoil it 
all with a bit of news you’re not 
going to like. 

Sammy: Oh no; not bad news 
when it’s only January. What a 
year this will be! Tell us, Linda 
what is it? 

Linda: Well, the school depart- 
ment has decided to start school 
earlier this term and let us out 
earlier. The first bell will ring 
at — — 

Janice: That’s it, bells, bells, 
bells. Our whole life depends on 
bells. Sometimes I wish there 
were no bells in this world. 

Billy: Janice has got something 
there. Did you ever stop to think 
how many different bells there 
are and how many times the bells 
mean that we have to stop what 
we’re doing and go on to some- 
thing else? 


A? 
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Martha: While we’re enjoying 
ourselves after that piece of 
news, let’s see how many different 
bells we do have, in every day 
living. Each one can name three 
at a time. We’ll make a game of 
it. 

Johnny: O.K. I'll start. First, 
there’s the alarm bell which spoils 
those sweet early morning 
dreams Then, the telephone bell 
usually rings when we’re just in 
the middle of breakfast. Before 
that’s over, the door bell is bound 
to ring. 

Linda: I wish I had had the 
first turn, but here goes—There’s 
the school bells which ruin my 
entire existence. The only one I 
like is that final dismissal bell. 

Sammy: And that’s not good if 
you have to stay after school. 
Linda: Let’s see I have one more; 
the bicycle bell. That’s harmless 
enough I’m sure. 

Sammy: So it’s my turn. How 
about the bell buoy. One of those 
things kept me awake all night 
once when I was visiting a place 
on the rugged coast of Maine. 
Oh and there’s a typwriter bell. 
That’s supposed to tell you when 
you’re near the end of the line. 
End of the line; that makes me 
think of trolley cars. They have 
clanging bells too. That’s my 
three and now Janice, it’s your 
turn. 

Janice: This is terrible. You 
people have taken all mine. Oh I 


know, the fire bells, the police 
bells and the fire alarm bell at 
school. I’m thinking of safety, you 
see. All right, Billy, you’re last. 

Billy: You’ve forgotten church 
bells, sleigh bells and carillon 
bells. You thought I’d be stuck 
didn’t you? 

As they all laugh, Martha 
speaks) 

Martha: When we said we 
hated bells, I guess it’s those bells 
that make us do things on time or 
interrupt us when we want to do 
something else. I still wonder 
what it would be like without 
bells. It would make a good dream 
and that’s about all. 

(Just then, the telephone bell 
rings and laughing and talking 
they all say good bye to Martha 
and leave to end the Act.) 


ACT II. 
THE DREAM OF NO BELLS 
SCENE I 


CHARACTERS: 
Same with the addition of 
Miss Johnson, the teacher. 


SCENE: At school. As the scene 
opens, the children are studying 
their lessons. They are all very 
tired apparently waiting for per- 
mission to go home. 
Oh bell, oh bell why don’t 
you ring? 
I’d like to hear that ting a 
ling. 
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Johnny: 


We’ve been here hours wait- 
for the bell. 
We are so tired, can’t you 
tell? 

Linda: 

Please let us go, Miss 
Johnson dear. 

A real school bell, I’d love 


to hear. 
Sammy: 
What’s the matter with the 
bell today? 
“It’s time to go,” it used to 
say. 
Janice: 
Oh bell oh bell why don’t you 
ring? 
I’d like to hear that ting a 
ling. 
Billy: 


What do you say, Miss 
Johnson dear, 
Why oh why do you keep us 
here? 
Miss Johnson: 
You said you hated bells you 
know, 
For they told you when to 
stop and go. 
There are no bells in school 
today, 
To tell you when to work or 
play, 
So you’ll stay here forever 


Solo 1 


and aye, 
Waiting for bells; they’ve 
been thrown away. 


SCENE II. 


CHARACTERS: 
Same. 


SCENE: At Martha’s home. 


Martha: 
I was late for school, no 
alarm woke me. 
I was ashamed as I could be. 
Johnny: 
The telephone bell never 
rang today. 
I lost a chance to go away. 
They wanted me to coast on 
Blueberry Hill. 
I didn’t answer so _ they 
thought I was ill. 
Linda: 
I had a chance to go to a play. 
They came to the door, 
thought I was away. 
They tried the bell, it didn’t 
ring. 
It made no sound, no ting a 
ling. 
Sammy: 
I had a bike for Christmas 
you know, 
And I tried it out right in 
the snow. 
But the bell didn’t ring. I 


Stop, Look and Listen! 


LOTTIE NORTON 


Solo 2 


bumped into a boy, 

And now for me there’s no 
more joy. 

Janice: 

I’ve learned to type and was 
running it well, 

But alas I find it has no bell. 

I ruined the letter I was try- 
ing to write, 

For I never know when the 
end’s in sight. 

A bell, a bell, I need a bell; 

Whenever I’ll find it, time 
will tell. 

Billy: 

Without a bell tis a horrible 
dream. 

Without a horse, there is no 
team, 

So let’s wake up and start 
again, 

For a bell has proven it is 
our friend. 


(Just then the alarm goes off, 
and the children jump up quickly 
and cheer. Each ringing a bell.) 


BELLS ARE FRIENDS 
WE MUST CONFESS. 
RING THE BELLS TING 

A LING. 
HURRAY FOR BELLS. 
LET’S ALL SING, 


(The play ends with the singing 
of “Jingle Bells.” 


The End 


Solo 3 — 


I heard a train a ’whistling 
’Way down the railroad track, 
And so I stopped to listen, 
And stepped a little back. 


As cars were whizzing by; 
I came up to a crossing 

As cars were whizzing by; 

I didn’t go too close to them, 
And I will tell you why: 
(Refrain) 


It looked like I could make it 
Before that car got here, 

But I would not take chances, 
Although it might seem queer. 


(Refrain) (Refrain) 


Solo 4 — Refrain by all after each solo: 
I knew a little boy 
Who forgot to look both ways, We must stop and look and listen, 
Forgot to stop and listen — Before we do some things ; 


We’re not as fast as cars and 
trains, 


(Refrain) We don’t have any wings. 
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CHARACTERS: 

Miss Feather, the children’s li- 
brarian 

Jimmy Clark 

Bobby Stone 

Miss Holly, the teacher 

Mr. Spot, the library janitor 

Sandra Lane 

Rosy Lane, Sandra’s little sister 

Mr. Butterfield, the postman 

Other boys and girls 


SETTING: The children’s room 
in the local library. At left is 
Miss Feather’s desk. A door is at 
the back. 

(When curtain rises, Miss 
Feather is busy putting books on 
shelves.. Jimmy is pushing the 
chairs. neatly around the tables. 
Bobby is walking about reading 
a book. He doesn’t look where he 
is going and almost falls over a 
chair. He continues reading. Then 
he pauses in front of a large por- 
trait or bust. He doesn’t look up 
but thinks it is Miss Feather.) 


Bobby: One more page to go, 
Miss Feather. I hope I’m not too 
late for this book to-count in the 
reading contest. 

Miss Feather: Oh, no. (Bobby 
turns swiftly to where she is and 
realizes his mistake.) You can 
enter books until half an hour 
before the ceremony. 

Jimmy: And the ceremony’s 
pretty soon.- I wonder who will 
get the prize for reading the most 
books this year. I bet you do, 
Bobby. 

Bobby: Not me. I bet you do, 
Jimmy. 

Miss Feather: Istilldon’t know 
who is going to receive the prize. 
You see, I haven’t yet counted up 
the books the contestants have 
read. 

Bobby: I put the chart on your 
desk as you asked me to, Miss 
Feather. 
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The Library Mystery 


DOROTHY S. ANDERSON 


Miss Feather: Thanks. I'll 
have to get to work on that. But 
I do want the room to look nice 
for the ceremony. (looks about) 
And I really think it’s going to. 
Thanks very much for all your 
help, boys. 

Jimmy: Is there anything else 
we can do, Miss Feather? 

Miss Feather: On your way 
out, you might ask Mr. Spot, the 
janitor, to take away all those pa- 
pers that I’m throwing out on my 
desk. Then the room will really 
look nice. 

Bobby: Guess we, have to be 
going. 

Miss Feather: Don’t forget 
your schoolbooks. You left them 
on my desk, you know. 

(Boys take schoolbooks from 
her desk. As they are leaving, 
Miss Holly enters.) 

Boys: Hello, Miss Holly. 

Miss Holly: Hello, boys. I bet 
you have a good summer. I sup- 
pose it made you want to be 
famous baseball players more 
than ever. 

Bobby: Oh yes. I played a lot 
of baseball. And that’s what I’m 
going to be, a famous baseball 
player. 

Jimmy: I don’t see what you 
ever wanted to be a teacher for 
when a person could be a base- 
ball player, Miss Holly. 

Bobby: We did a lot of reading 
too. For the reading contest. 

Miss Holly: I’m going to be 
here this afternoon to find out 
who the winner is. 

Miss Feather: Even I don’t 
know yet. I’ve been so busy get- 
ting this room looking nice that 
I haven’t had time to count up 
the chart on which we wrote 
down the contestants and the 
books they read. 

Boys: Goodbye, Miss Feather. 
Goodbye, Miss Holly. 

Women: Goodbye. (Boys exit.) 


Miss Holly: Do you have that 
magazine I asked about? 
Miss Feather: Oh yes, I kept it 


_ on my desk for you. (She adjusts 


some chairs.) It’s right there in 
the corner. 

Miss Holly: Thanks so much. 
I’ll just put it in my case. (She 
puts something from the desk 
into her case and closes it.) 
There are some books I want to 
look at, too. 

Miss Feather: If you’re going 
to look at some books, would you 
mind if I dashed out for a min- 
ute?. I have to mail a letter to the 
book company. They made a mis- 
take and sent me three. books in- 
stead of the one I had ordered 
for the prize. I should have re- 
membered to give the letter to 
the boys to mail. . 

Miss Holly: I'd love to be li- 
brarian for awhile — just don’t 
ask me to be a. baseball player. 
(Miss Feather grabs something 
from her desk and runs out. Miss 
Holly looks at books. Mr. Spot 
enters with broom.) 

Mr. Spot: Is Miss Feather in? 

Miss Holly: Oh, no, Mr. Spot. 
But she ought to be back soon. 

Mr. Spot: (moving toward 
desk) I guess it’s just these pa- 
pers she wanted cleared away. 
(puts papers in basket) Big af- 
fair going on in here this after- 
noon. 

Miss Holly: Oh, yes, very soon 
now. The awards for summer 
reading are to be presented. I’m 
anxious to see which boy or girl 
did the most reading. 

Mr. Spot: Well, off to work. 
(He exits with waste basket held 
on his head.) 

Sandra: (enters holding hand 
of little sister) Hello, Miss Holly. 

Miss Holly: Hello, Sandra. 

Sandra: This is my little sister 
Rosy. 

Rosy: Hello. This is my doll. 
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I have a suitcase for her too. 

Miss Holly: That’s a very nice 
doll, Rosy. 

Sandra: I thought I’d come 
over to help Miss Feather sort 
the library cards before the cere- 
mony begins. (to Rosy) You sit 
here, Rosy, and look at the slides. 
(She seats Rosy at Miss Feather’s 
desk. Sandra takes cards from 
drawer and begins sorting them.) 

Miss Holly: Did you try for 
the reading award, Sandra? 

Sandra: Yes, I did, Miss Holly. 
And I sure would like to win. 
But so many people tried. 

Miss Feather: (reentering) 
Thanks a lot, Miss Holly. (sees 
Sandra) Hello, Sandra. It’s won- 
derful that you came in to help. 
I want everything to look nice 
for the ceremony. 

Miss Holly: I'll have to be leav- 
ing now if I want to get back in 
time for the ceremony. Goodbye. 

Sandra: Goodbye, Miss Holly. 
There, Miss Feather, now the 


cards are finished. 
Rosy: (to Miss Feather) See 
my dolly? See my dolly’s suitcase? 
Miss Feather: I suppose your 


doll has lots of things for her suit- 
case, Rosy. 

Rosy: This great big suitcase 
is full of things. 

Miss Feather: Thank you for 
the help, Sandra. 

Sandra: You know I like to do 
it. But before I leave, I want to 
return this book. It’s the last I 
read. I hope it will count toward 
the contest. 

Miss Feather: Of course it will. 


(looks at watch) Well, the cere- 


mony begins soon. I’ll just have 
time to count the chart. 

Sandra: (going out) I’ll come 
back as soon as I get Rosy home. 
Goodbye. 

Miss Feather: Good bye. I'll 
mark the book down for you on 
the chart. (Goes to her desk for 
chart. She moves everything on 
it around, puts her hands to her 
head, can’t find the chart.) That’s 
funny. I’m sure Bobby said he 
put it on my desk. (She opens all 
the drawers.) Wherever could it 
be? (Looks under blotter.) What- 
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ever will we do? I don’t even 
know who won yet. Let me think. 
(Sits down with head in hands, 
then picks up phone and dials.) 
Hello? Bobby? This is Miss 
Feather. You didn’t accidentally 
get the reading chart in with your 
school books, did you? . . . I didn’t 
think so. That’s right, Bobby, I 
can’t find the chart anywhere. 
. . What’s that? . . . Why, of 
course, that’s probably what hap- 
pened. I’ll get Mr. Spot right 
away. (Hangs up.) (Turns to 
Sandra who has just reentered.) 
The most awful thing has hap- 
pened, Sandra. The reading chart 
is gone. But I’m going to get Mr. 
Spot. Oh. (Looks up to see Mr. 
Spot entering with empty waste- 
basket.) 

Mr. Spot: All emptied for you, 
Miss Feather. 

Sandra: Oh, Mr. Spot, we’re 
afraid the reading chart was 
mixed in with the things we 
threw away. I hope you haven’t 
burned the papers yet. 

Mr. Spot: No, I haven’t (rests 
on his broom handle and looks at 
Miss Feather) I hope we can find 
the chart, but, believe me, there’s 
a lot of waste paper to go 
through. I emptied it into the 
paper from all the other rooms. 

Miss Feather: But we’ve got to 
find the chart, and soon. Why 
don’t you just bring the waste- 
paper back here, and we’ll look 
through it. (He goes out. Sandra 
looks under chairs. Miss Feather 
looks under desk.) 

Sandra: Oh, Miss Feather, this 
is awful! (Mr. Spot brings in 
load of paper.) 

Miss Feather: Just dump it on 
the floor. Then you can use the 
basket to bring in more junk. 
(Mr. Spot rubs his head, dumps 
basket, and exits. He keeps re- 
entering and dumping loads.) 

Sandra: (looks through waste- 
paper, but finds nothing) This is 
awful. Can you think how else 
it might have been lost? 

Miss Feather: No. Oh dear, oh 
dear, oh dear! 

Bobby: (running in, seeing 
mess on floor) Look at that mess! 


And all the work we did making 
the place clean! Have you found 
the chart yet? 

. Miss Feather: No. 

Bobby: I'll look around. (Starts 
taking books from shelves and 
turning pages. ) 

Sandra: Well, Bobby, (disgust- 
ed) I thought you said you were 
going to help look for the chart. 
But there you are reading in- 
stead!!! 

Bobby: Can’t you see I am look- 
ing for it? It might be in one of 
these books. I read a mystery 
story for the contest in which a 
secret message was hidden in a 
book. 

Sandra: (sarcastic) Sure. The 
great big chart in one of those 
little books! Sometime next year 
you'll be finished turning all the 
pages in all these books! 

(Mr. Spot dumps paper.) 

Jimmy: (rushing in) Miss 
Feather, I don’t know how it hap- 
pened! But I was beginning my 
arithmetic homework, when I 
opened my books and found — 

Miss Feather: Oh, thank good- 
ness, Jimmy, you’ve found the 
chart! 

Bobby: (to Sandra) You see, it 
takes a boy to find it. 

Sandra (ignoring him) Hoo- 
ray, it’s found! 

Jimmy: (puzzled) Chart? 
What are you talking about? Oh, 
no, it’s a magazine that was in 
with my homework called “How 
to Be a Good Teacher’! 

Miss Feather: (disappointed) 
Oh, no. 

Sandra: Oh, no. 

Bobby: (very loud) 
n-0-0. 

(Mr. Spot dumps basket.) 

Jimmy: (disgusted, looking at 
magazine) “How to Be a Good 
Teacher’!!! Me, who’s going to 
be a famous baseball player, as 
everyone knows! Bobby, I bet 
you stuck it in with my school- 
books to tease me. 

Bobby: No. honest, I didn’t. 

Miss Feather: I’ve been think- 
ing. You see, that magazine was 
one I was saving for Miss Holly. 
You remember she came in. (head 
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on hands) Yes. She asked for the 
magazine, and I said it was on 
my desk. Then she did go to pick 
it up. But she must have taken 
something instead. That’s it. 
(stands up) She must have taken 
the reading chart instead of the 
magazine. (picks up phone) Miss 
Holly? Oh, hello. Oh? She’s not 
home? (disappointed) She’s on 
her way to the library? Good. 
(hangs up) You see, she prob- 
ably found that she had the chart 
and is returning it. And we were 
so worried! 

Miss Holly: (entering, seeing 
wastepaper) What a mess! And 
it looked so nice when I left. 
Whatever had happened? 

Bobby: Didn’t you bring the 
reading chart back? 

Miss Holly: But I didn’t have 
the reading chart. (to Miss Feath- 
er) But I noticed, Miss Feather, 
that I grasped this by mistake 
from your desk instead of that 
magazine you were saving for 
me. (hands papers to Miss Feath- 
er.) 

Miss Feather: (reading) Oh, 
this is my practice copy of the 
letter I wrote the book company 
about their sending three books 
instead of just one for the prize. 

(Mr. Spots dumps paper and 
boys look through it.) 

Bobby: I’m sure I put the chart 
on your desk, Miss Feather. 

Sandra: You don’t suppose my 
little sister — I mean, she was 
sitting at the desk. 

Miss Holly: I remember she 
said something about her doll’s 
suitcase. 

Miss Feather: She said to me 
that it was full of things. 

Sandra: Oh dear, I’m awfully 
sorry. I'll run home to find out 
right now. (dashes out) 

(Mr. Spot brings more ‘paper. 


A bright New Year and, sunny track 
Along an upward way; 


By now there is a huge pile of it.) 

Mr. Butterfield: (entering and 
seeing piled paper.) New kind of 
janitor you have here? Instead 
of picking up old papers, he de- 
livers them to you? 

Miss Feather: (laughing) Oh, 
Mr. Butterfield, it’s not that at 
all. It’s just that we’ve lost some- 
thing and we think it’s among 
some of those papers. 

Mr. Butterfield: (scratching 
his head) Well, I hope you find 
whatever it is. (to boys) I hope 
none of you get lost in those pa- 
pers. (Sandra enters holding 
paper.) 

Miss Holly: You found it! 

Sandra: No. What she had put 
in her doll’s suitcase was Jimmy’s 


‘arithmetic paper. Rosy thought 


the numbers looked nice, so she 
copied them over again in the 
places where the answers are sup- 
posed to be! Look at it! 

Jimmy: (reading) “One plus 
one is one! Five minus zero is 
zero!” 

Bobby: (reading) Look at this! 
“Ten plus ten equals R-O-S-Y.” 

Sandra: Oh, dear, that’s the 
only thing she can write, her 
name. 

Mr. Butterfield: You people 
sure are excited in here today. 

Miss Feather: I’m sorry, Mr. 
Butterfield. Did you have a letter 
to give me? 

Mr. Butterfield: Not a letter. 
Fact is, I was picking up the mail 
from the mailbox in front of the 
library, and it looked as though 
some child like that Rosy mailed 
a chart. 

All Others: A- chart? (Mr. 
Butterfield hands book chart to 
Miss Feather.) 

Miss Feather: You’re wonder- 
ful. At last we’ve found what 
we’ve been looking for. And it 


And a song of praise on looking back 
When the year has passed away; 
And golden sheaves, nor small, nor few ; — 

This is my New Year’s wish to you. 


—Selected 


wasn’t a little child like Rosy. It 
was I who mailed the letter to 
the book company. I must have 
put the chart along with it. 

(Mr. Spot enters.) Oh, Mr. 
Spot, we won’t need any more. 
We found the chart. 

Mr. Spot: I suppose you mean 
you want all this cleared away 
now? 

Bobby and Jimmy: We'll help. 

Miss Feather: Excuse me, 
everyone. I have to count up this 
chart — before I lose it again. 
(She sits at desk. Bobby, Jimmy, 
and Mr. Spot carry out loads of 
paper. Mr. Butterfield takes off 
his mail bag and fills it, helping 
thus to carry out wastepaper. 
Miss Holly straightens chairs. 
Sandra straightens books. Boys 
and girls file in, talking. They 
seat themselves. When Miss 
Feather stands, they become 
quiet. Bobby, Jimmy, Sandra, 
and Miss Holly sit, also.) 

Miss Feather: I’ve counted 
over and over again. 

Boy: Do you havea tie, Miss 
Feather? 
Miss 
exactly. 

Girl: Who won, then? 

Miss Feather: It’s very strange. 
Not just two people read the same 
number of books, more than the 
others. Three people are leading! 

Miss Holly: But you said the 
book company sent three books 
for prizes. 

Miss Feather: (smiles) Why, 
of course, that’s right. And I will 
present them to the winners: 
Sandra Lane, Jimmy Clark, and 
Bobby Stone. 

(Boys and Girls applaud.) 

CURTAIN 

Suggestion: This play can be 
presented at one end of a library 
room. 


Feather: Not a tie, 
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PENGUIN CUT-OUTS I Dyer Kuenstler 
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ART. CRITICS — Puzzle I Dyer Kuenstler 


Four owls are watching Jack. Find another one. Then look for Jack’s right glove and a small pair of mittens. Look again 
and you will see two rabbits, a fawn, two mice, a parakeet and a cardinal.—a skate on a boot and an acorn. 
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ANIMALS TALK TOO, Rebus Helen Strimple 
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One SNOWY morning Mrs. 
Goose saw a strange sight. The 
Pop-Rabbits were sliding along 
with big queer things on their 
feet; things shaped like tennis 
racquets. 

“What are those?” she called 
out. “What are you wearing?” 

“Snow-shoes,” shouted Mr. 
Rabbit. “Mr. Gobbler has some in 
his store. It’s fun to slide along 
on the snow; the crust is just 
right.” 

“Crust?” thought Mrs. Goose. 
“That’s what’s on bread.” Then 
she saw that the top of the snow 
was firm and a little crispy, and 
she realized why they called it 
crust. She was not too dumb for 
that. 

“IT want some of those things, 
too,” she told herself, and plopped 
right over to Mr. Gobbler’s. 

She went to the little hill be- 
hind the Cafeteria to fasten her 
new snow-shoes on. She had a 
hard time of it. “But I noticed,” 
she said, “that the Rabbits were 
moving in the direction of the 
big round part of their snow- 
shoes. That went first, and led the 
way. Well, I shall have to go like 
that, too.” 

Not very long after that the 
Pop-Rabbits were going home, 
and Mrs. Rabbit cried out, “Just 
look over there at Mrs. Goose! 
She has on snow-shoes, and she is 
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Snow-Shoes 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


“She is sliding backward down the 
slope!” 


sliding backward down the 
slope!” 

“And quite fast, too,” said 
Leaf. “There; she has tumbled 
into a drift!” 

“Great goodness,” Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit said. “Her feet are waving 
in the air, and she has her snow- 
shoes on the wrong way! No won- 
der she had to go backward.” 

They ran to her, and picked 
her up. 

“IT don’t like these show- 
snooze,” she told them. 

“Snow-shoes,”’ Mr. Rabbit cor- 
rected. 

“Well, whatever they are. Just 
see what happened to me.” 

“But you had put them on 


wrong! You should put the nar- 
row part under your heels; the 
round part in front of your toes.” 

“Oh,” sighed Mrs. Goose. 

“Here.” And Mr. and Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit kneeled down and put the 
shoes on right. “There, now you 
can go ahead. It will be fun, 
now.” 

And it was. She went along 
quite well, with her wings wav- 
ing, and her red scarf floating out 
behind. “I like these show- 
snooze,” she called, over her 
shoulder. 

“SNOW-SHOES!” shouted Mr. 
Rabbitt, back. 

That afternoon, as the Pop- 
Rabbits were going to the Li- 
brary, they came upon Mrs. Goose 
again; and this time she looked 
sad. She was sitting in the bright 
winter sunshine on a stone; and 
she had her snow-shoes on. 

“T can’t get these to work now,” 
she said. “They just trip me up. 
It is like wearing pancake grid- 
dles on my feet.” 

“But of course,’ Mr. Rabbit 
told her. “It is warmer now. The 
snow has melted a little. There is 
no crust.” 

“Oh, is that the reason?” 

“Yes. The shoes go when the 
snow is slippery. You have to 
seize the right moment. You can’t 
just do it anytime.” 

“You mean there’s a right time 
for show-snooze?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, brightly. 

“T wish you wouldn’t keep call- 
ing them show-snooze! I can 
hardly say it right now, myself!’ 

“Snow-shoes, show-snooze,” 
said Mrs. Goose carefully. 
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Mr. Rabbit waved his paws 
and gave up. 

The day went by; the Rabbits 
read at the Library, came home 
and had their supper, and went to 
bed early. Mrs. Goose went to bed 
early, too. 

But in the middle of the night 
the family heard a loud knocking 
at their door. 

“Who’s that?” asked Mrs. Rab- 
bit, sitting up in bed in the bright 
moonlight. “Who’s that?” called 
the little ones, from their room. 

“What an hour for knocking!” 
grumbled Mr. Pop-Rabbit. He got 
up, put on his big gray bunny- 
robe, lit the candle in the front 
room, and opened the door. 

In burst Mrs. Goose, all bun- 
dled up, with her snow-shoes on. 

“Come out, all of you,” she said. 
“The moonlight is lovely, and it is 
the right time for show-snoozing. 
A crust on the snow again.” 

“It’s no time here for real 
snoozing,” snapped Mr. Pop Rab- 
bit. He looked very cross. Mrs. 
Rabbit came and stood beside 
him. She looked cross, too. Leaf 
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peeked from the bedroom door. 
Clover and Baby Bumps listened. 

“Mrs. Goose,” their father 
went on,” we don’t want to go out 
in the middle of the night, no mat- 
ter if the snow is slippery and the 
moon bright. We want to sleep. 
And now you have waked us all 
up.” 

“Oh, I’m _ sorry,” apologized 
Mrs. Goose. “I woke up—and 
looked out—and the snow looked 
just right; I stepped out, and it 
was perfect! So, I got ready and 
came, You said yourself we had 
to seize the right moment to 
snooze-show.” 

“You’d better hurry outdoors— 
the crust might melt, again,” 
called Leaf. 

“Why, so it might,” laughed 
Mrs. Goose, and was gone. 

“She’s more a goose than usual, 
sliding around in the middle of 
the night,” muttered Mr. Rabbit, 
as he settled his long ears on the 
pillow again. 

“T watched her go away—she’s 
good at it now,” Mrs. Rabbit told 
him.” She just whizzed.” 


The next morning Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit was in the Grocery, buying 
some potatoes. Mrs. Squirrel was 
there, too. The crust on the snow 
was still firm; they had both come 
over on snow-shoes. 

“Do you know,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel, “I’m afraid that Mrs. 
Goose is going to get into trouble 
with her snow-shoes. I knocked at 
her door this morning, and there 
wasn’t any answer. She must have 
gone out early. There were snow- 
shoe tracks going away from her 
door—but none coming back.” 

“Oh dear,” said Mrs. Rabbit. 
“Oh dear.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because she came to our house 
in the night, and wanted us to 
come out. She said the snow was 
just right.” She caught hold of 
Mrs, Squirrel’s paw. “Come on! 
We must follow those show-snoo 
tracks.” 

“Why do you call them by such 
a funny name?” laughed Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Can’t you say it right?” 

“No! But never mind. Just 
come on.” 
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“We don’t want to go out in the middle of the night,” said Mr. Pop Rabbit 
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“I made a sort of tent with the shoo-snoze and stayed right here.” 


They slid along. The tracks led 
to the brook. They ran along on 
the bank. There were trails 
through the trees, then back to the 
brook again. On the-ice! 

“Oh, she may have fallen in,” 
cried Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

“I think the.ice is too thick,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her, but she 
was worried,.too. 

They went on farther. The 
tracks veered away from the 
brook to the bank, between some 
trees, 

Suddenly Mrs. Squirrel asked, 
“What is that funny thing over 
there?” 


They ran to it. It was a heap 
of little pine branches, shaped 
like a tent. 

The two snowshoes were lean- 
ing together, their pointed ends 
stuck in the snow. Over this roof 
were heaped the branches. 

“But where is SHE?” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. Then she shouted, very 
loud, “Mrs. Goose! Mrs. Goose!’ 

A long neck stuck out from the 
shelter. “Oh,” said their friend, 
“T have found a good way to use 
these things. After my long slide, 
I was too tired to go home. So I 
made a sort of tent—with the 


shoo-snoze—and stayed right 
here. And I guess I overslept.” 

“Well, come home now,” scolded 
Mrs. Squirrel. “You scared us 
half to death.” 

“Yes; I'll put these right on, 
but I can’t wait for you two; 
you'll be too slow. I have prac- 
ticed so much now that I’m the 
best snooshowzer in Animal- 
town.” 

And she shot away, fast. 

“SNOW-SHOER!” shouted 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit after her. “Not 
SNOO-SHOWZER!” 

But she was out of sight. 


Trip With The Sandman 


What would you think of a cat who walked 

On stilts up high and a mouse who talked? 

What would you think of a Teddy bear 

Who most every night would climb the stair? 

Or A doll who danced and sang a tune 

To Fido the dog beneath the moon. 

What would you think if a hoptoad came 

And said, “good morning and asked your name? 
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You’ll find them all if you’ll only go 

In the sandman’s boat with him to row. 

He’ll show you many wonderful things, 

A billy goat with a pair of wings, 

A doughnut bush, a peppermint tree, 

And ice cream as far as you can see. 

Then bring you back with a merry song, 

And you'll sleep and dream the whole night long. 
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Tue little dump truck stood in 
the back of the Murphy Con- 
struction Company garage. Once 
it had shiny red paint. Now it 
was very chipped and dusty. The 
little dump truck had many 
happy memories, though. There 
had been a time when he didn’t 
stand in the dusty garage. He 
had been busy hauling sand and 
gravel and dirt from one place 
to another. The children had 
waved when he went by. This 
made the little dump truck very 
happy. He loved children. 

But a day came when the fore- 
man of the Murphy Construction 
Company ordered a new truck. 
This one was much bigger than 
the little red truck. It had a big- 
ger box and could haul more dirt 
and sand and gravel at one time 
than the little red dump truck 
could haul in two trips. So the lit- 
tle dump truck was stored in the 
garage and the big one did all the 
work. 

Summer is always a busy time 
for dump trucks. But this sum- 
mer was the busiest. The Mur- 
phy Construction Company had 
to dig holes for basements for 
many homes and a hotel, a 
garage, a store and an orphan- 
age. Time was growing short. 
Even though the big dump truck 
was kept busy every minute of 
the day, there was too much 
work to do. The foreman decided 
to get the little dump truck out 
of storage and let him help the 
big one. 

The little dump truck was so 
happy when they put gas and oil 
in his engine and started the 
motor. He was going to work. 
Perhaps he would see some child- 
ren again. The thing he had 
missed most while he had stood 
in the garage, were the children 
waving and calling to him. 

The foreman decided to use 
the little dump truck in the base- 
ment they were digging for the 
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The Little Dump Truck 


PEARL NYSSE 


orphanage. If the little dump 
truck had known that children 
were going to live there some- 
day, he would have worked 
harder. But only a man was 
watching. He looked like a kind 
man, but it was not the same as 
having children around. The lit- 
tle dump truck missed them so 
much. 

Back and forth he went, puf- 
fing up the hills with a heavy load 
of dirt. He worked hard, but the 
foreman said, “More dirt! More 
dirt! We’ve got to finish this 
basement.” 

The little dump truck meant to 
do it, but he was so tired. No 
children came to wave and cheer 
him on. The little dump truck 
heaved a big sigh and came to a 


stop. Try as he would, the driver 
could not make the motor start 
again. The foreman became very 
angry. 

“I knew we should not have 
used that truck. It’s just too old 
and too little. Now how are we 
going to get it out of there? If 
someone came along right now 
and offered to buy this truck, I 
would sell it.” 

Up on the edge of the big hole, 
the man with the kind eyes heard 
the foreman and came over to the 
little dump truck. He looked un- 
derneath the truck and in the 
cab and stroked the headlights 
gently. Then he went over to the 
foreman. 

“I will buy that truck from 
you,” he said quietly. 
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“You will?’ cried the sur- 
prised foreman. “Sold!”, he 
shouted before the kind man 
might change his mind. 

The kind man was a teacher at 
the orphanage school. He went 
away and came back soon with 
the money for the foreman and a 
tow-truck for the little dump 
truck. The big tow-truck pulled 
the little dump truck out of the 
basement hole and set him out of 
the way. The little dump truck 
wondered what was going to hap- 
pen to him now. But nothing did. 

All summer the little dump 
truck stood alone. No one came 
near except a few birds that 
stopped on their way to rest their 
wings. Even they did not stay 
long before they. flew away. 

One day the sky was very dark. 
The wind blew. It was cold. A big 
flake of snow fell on the hood of 
the little dump truck. He felt 
very sad. He tried not to cry for 
he knew if he cried, he would be- 
come rusty. 

Then the little dump truck 
heard someone coming. It was 
the man with the kind eyes. And 
he had brought a tow-truck along 
again. He hooked the little dump 
truck onto the tow-truck and 


I’ve something to give you 
I think you will like. 

It’s not like some candy, 
It’s not like a bike. 


hauled him away toa garage. But 
this time the little dump truck 
did stand. 

Some men began to work on 
him. First they took the box off. 
They took the tires and the 
wheels off. Soon the garage was 
filled with all the parts of the lit- 
tle dump truck. Oh, what would 
happen to him now? 

All winter long while the snow 
piled up and the wind blew, the 
men in the garage were busy 
working. 

One day the snow began to 
melt and the wind was not so 
cold when it blew. The leaves be- 
gan to come out on the trees, and 
soon children were outside play- 
ing again. And where was the 
little dump truck? Well, he was 
so happy he could have bubbled 
over his radiator, if it had been 
there. 

The men who had worked all 
winter had made his tires into 
sand boxes for the children at the 
orphanage to play in. They had 
taken his shiny box, which was 
worn smooth by all the loads of 
sand and gravel he had hauled, 
and had made two of the best 
slippery-slides ever. The cab of 
the little dump truck had been 


Gift Exchange 


LOTTIE NORTON 


You can’t really take it, 
Or touch it, you see— 


It’s something to give you, 


Yet it stays on me! 


It will make you feel happy, 
And make me happy, too, 
That I do not keep it, 
But give it to you. 


repainted a bright shiny red and 
now it was an ideal play house 
for the children. 

A merry-go-round had been 
made by using the little dump 
truck’s strong iron frame. His 
motor had been fixed up and 
when picnic time came, it would 
run the ferris wheel at a nearby 
park. 

What was left had been put to 
use, too. All spare parts had been 
sold to a junk man and the money 
had been used to buy new balls 
and bats for the children to play 
with. The junk man had sold the 
iron to a company that used old 
iron to make new shiny toys. So 
the little dump truck was able to 
make children happy all over the 
world. 

As he watched the little child- 
ren play in the sunshine on the 
toys made from his parts, the lit- 
tle dump truck was so happy, he 
blinked the two red lights on the 
cab, which had been signal lights. 

“Look,” said one little boy, 
“the little dump truck is happy. 
He is blinking his lights.” 

“I think that is just the sun- 
light,” said a teacher. 

But the little boy and the little 
dump truck knew better. 


Now look at me closely, 
Or you’ll never see 
What it is I give you 
That stays right on me. 


(Smile a big smile) 


Oho, now, I gave you 
One big smile, ’tis true; 
But I didn’t lose it— 
You gave me one, too! 
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The beagle pup galloped toward him 


Farmer Kunkel's 
Hound Dog 


IRENE TAMONY 


Farmer Kunkel pressed his 
nose against the pet shop window. 
He watched the big batch of pups 
tumble and play in their box. 
“That’s the kind of hound dog, I 
want,” he said to a boy next to 
him. He pointed to a beagle 
hound pup with long floppy ears. 
“A watch dog, a dog to trot after 
me in the fields of my farm when 
I pick blackberries for tarts.”’ He 
sighed. “But my two cats at 
home wouldn’t stand for it. Pus- 
sy White and Pussy Gray are 
afraid of the big collie on the hill. 
They wouldn’t have a dog at the 
farm.” He yanked his battered 
straw hat tighter on his head. 

The boy did not budge. “If I 
had enough money to buy that 
beagle pup,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
let any old cat tell me what to do. 
That’s the only pup I would ever 
want.” He too sighed. He didn’t 
turn when the farmer brushed 
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past him to his car. 

Farmer Kunkel slid into his 
pickup truck and stepped on the 
gas. He rattled out of town, past 
the old mill, over the bridge and 
along the green valley road to his 
farm. Every turn of his truck 
wheels mocked him with a song: 

“Beagle hound, beagle hound, 

The farmer wants a beagle 

hound 

But his two big cats say No 

So back alone to home we go.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” fumed 
the farmer. “If I want a hound 
I’ll have a hound.” He swung into 
his own driveway. He parked his 
truck and climbed out. From be- 
hind the toolshed by the maple 
tree he heard a commotion. He 
ran around the shack. 

On the bottom branch of the 
maple tree clung his two cats. 
Their tails bushed out like pin- 
cushions. Their ears lay flat on 


their heads. Growly noises came 
from their throats. 

Under them yapping and 
jumping half way up the trunk 
was a long tailed black terrier 
with beagle ears. 

“Yap, yap, yap,” barked the 
little dog. His long ears flapped 
up and down like flapjacks. 

The farmer grabbed his bam- 
boo rake. “Get out of here, you 
funny looking dog! Leave my 
cats alone!’ 

“Yip, yip, yip,” howled the 
black dog. He scooted down the 
driveway to the hedge. 

Pussy White and Pussy Gray 
waited until the flapping ears had 
disappeared. Then they climbed 
down, hair still bushy. 

“Meow,” complained Pussy 
White. 


“Meowrr,” echoed Pussy Gray. 

Next morning the farmer trip- 
ped over the black terrier who 
lay curled up on his porch step. 
“Out, out,” screamed the farmer. 
“Get out of my yard!” He waved 
his milking pail at the stray. He 
clumped out to the barn in his 
heavy black boots. 

“Arf? Arf? asked the little 
dog. 

Farmer Kunkel muttered to 
himself. He began to milk his 
cow. “I’m bothered with a funny 
looking dog with long floppy 
ears,” he grumbled. “Can’t have 
the smooth hound dog I do want.” 
He became madder the more he 
thought of it. The stream of 
foamy milk missed the pail more 
than once. It landed with a splash 
on the clean concrete floor, run- 
ning in tiny rivers along the 
ditch. 

Every chore that Farmer Kun- 
kel did that morning went wrong. 
He dumped the pig’s wet bran 
mash into the hens’ grain trough. 
He spilled the cracked corn in the 
pig’s muddy yard. His three lay- 
ing hens he locked away from 
their nests. 

When he dug up a row of new 
yellow carrots instead of weeds 
the farmer threw down his hoe. 
“T’ll drive to the pet shop and buy 
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that beagle pup,” he yelled to a 
Bluejay who cocked one eye at 
him from the fence. “My cats 
can like it or lump it.” 

Farmer Kunkel clattered to 
town in his pickup truck. Along 
the green valley road, over the 
bridge, past the old mill. He skid- 
ded to a stop in front of the pet 
store. What if the beagle pup 
had been sold? What if that boy 
had found some money and beat 
him to it? 

Farmer Kunkel dashed into the 
store. He nearly knocked over the 
same boy who stood with his 
freckled nose mashed against the 
pane. “Out of my way, son!” he 
shouted. “I came to buy that 
beagle pup. You were right. My 
cats had no business to keep me 
from getting the dog I need.” 

The boy did not answer. 

Farmer Kunkel came out of the 
store with the beagle pup tucked 
under one arm like a sack of corn. 
Under the other was a box of dog 
food. “So long, son,” he said. 
“You might as well go home now 
the beagle pup’s sold.” 

When the pup reached out a 
pink tongue and licked the back 
of his neck, the boy wriggled and 
turned around. He put his face 
on the pup’s silky head. 

All the way home, the farmer 
fussed about the boy. “That boy 
will get lost hanging about that 
store all day,” he told the pup. 
“Doesn’t he have a home?” The 
farmer slapped his forehead. “Oh 
my hens’ teeth!” he cried. “Why 
didn’t I think of it? I'll bring 
back the stray dog for the boy. 
That should make him go home.” 
He chuckled. “And I'll get rid of 
a dog that pesters me.” 

On his front porch the farmer 
made sure his cats were not 
around. He carried the pup 
through the house to the back 
porch. There he fixed up a box 
for him with an old red sweater. 
He set down a clean chipped bowl 
of fresh water. “There you are, 
pup. Make yourself at home. 
You will meet my cats later.” 

“Woof, woof,” answered the 
beagle pup. He waddled over to 
the water and began to drink. 
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The tips of his long ears dipped 
into the bowl. 

The farmer went out to look 
for the terrier. He heard a great 
todo behind his toolshed. He 
thumped around to see. 

_ Sure enough his cats again 
crouched on the tree branch. 


Three 
Legendary 


Characters 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


A MERMAID 
A mermaid has 
The tail of a fish, 
But above the waist 
She is all you could wish! 
If you should meet 
This mythical maid 
She would read your palm 
For a piece of jade! 


DRAGONS 

Dragons all are scaley things 

With bird-like claws and bat- 
like wings; 

They snort out flaming fire and 
smoke — 

You’d think the ugly things 
would choke! 


THE GRIFFIN 
The Griffin is a lion, bold, 
With spreading wings and 
beak, I’m told. 
I understand, his only pleasure 
Was guarding priceless, hidden 
treasure! 


Every hair on théir backs stood 
straight up like an angry porcu- 
pine. Underneath the tree the 
black dog growled and barked. 
But the little black dog did not 
snap at the cats. He had a hold 
of the hind leg of the yellow collie 
from the hill. Around and around 
rolled the two dogs in the dust. 
Each time the collie shook him- 
self free, he jumped snarling at 
the tree and nipped the cats’ tails. 
“Stop!” yelled the farmer. He 
turned on the garden hose and 
soaked both fighters. 
The collie got a mouthful of 
water. He ran away up the hill. 
The little black dog shook him- 


self until his long beagle ears 
flew out from his head like air- 
plane propellers. ‘Woof, woof,” 
he greeted the farmer with his 
tail wagging. He trotted away to 
the hedge. 

“T’ll settle this once and for 
all!” hollered the farmer. 

“Meow,” agreed Pussy White 
climbing down the trunk. 

“Meowrr,” chimed in Pussy 
Gray. She reached the ground in 
one leap. 

Again the pickup truck rum- 
bled to town with a dog in the 
seat beside the farmer. Along the 
green valley road, over the bridge, 
past the old mill to the pet shop. 
The farmer pulled up. He called 
out to the boy who still stood by 
the window of pups. 

‘Hey, son! I have a dog for 
you,” the farmer shouted. “You 
don’t need any money for this one. 
He’ll make you a good pet.” 

The boy took a step forward. 
“But I only want the beagle pup.” 

“Well, come and look anyway,” 
the farmer insisted. “This one 
will be a good watch dog. A pal 
for you when you run about the 
village.” 

The boy shook his head. He 
turned to go. “I’m not going to 
stay here any more. The beagle’s 
gone.” 

Farmer Kunkel opened the 
truck door and pushed out the dog. 

With a jump of surprise the 
boy saw the beagle pup leap off 
the truck and gallop toward him. 
The boy clasped the pup in his 
arms. “But he’s yours, Farmer 
Kunkel. You just bought this 
beagle pup. With the longest 
floppiest ears.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the 
farmer answered. “I have a ready 
made watch dog at home. One 
who'll trot after me when I pick 
berries in the fields. And he has 
real beagle ears.” He stepped on 
the gas and started home. 

This time his truck sung a new 
song: 

“Farmer Kunkel has a dog 

With floppy beagle ears, 

And the beagle has a boy 

Three cheers three cheers 

three cheers.” 
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Capybara, 
Grass Eater and the 


the Gentle 


Crab Eating Raccoon 


He WAS rather like a guinea 
pig, only larger. His mother was 
four times as large as a guinea 
pig. She stood two feet high, and 
she measured nearly four feet 
long. 

The Tupi Indians of Brazil 
called them kapigkara, Grass 
Eaters. But we call them Capy- 
baras. 

A blunt nosed fellow, with tiny 
eyes and ears and no tail, he just 


matched the dry grass and the 
sand along the river bank. No 
hungry alligator would have seen 
him as long as he held still. Yet 
he was the largest rodent, larger 
even than a beaver. 

This giant among guinea pigs 
could swim. His three hind toes 
were webbed, and he could even 
swim under water for as long as 
he could hold his breath. 

He was not a bit good looking, 


Capybara kept a safe distance from we en aligator that lay sleeping on the river 
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but he was a good natured young 
fellow. He harmed no one. He just 
moved about happily eating weeds 
and grass and juicy water plants. 
After each mouthful he would 
stop and grind his food with his 
big grinding teeth. He had no 
sharp teeth with which to fight. 

He had been one of a family of 
eight, and now he had started out 
“on his own.” All day he had 
gnawed and nibbled, careful to 
keep his distance from the old al- 
ligator that lay sleeping on the 
river bank. For the ’gator could 
have seized him in its jaws and 
made a meal of him. 

Now the day was done, and a 
red sunset threw a glow of color 
on the slow moving river. A little 
breeze stirred the leaves of the 
tall Brazil nut trees, and mos- 
quitoes by the millions began to 
hum. Capybara yawned: it was 
getting near his bed time. 

All of a sudden, his nose told 
him danger was near. Just down 
stream, a giant cat, a jaguar, with 
black spots on its golden fur, 
crouched, with one barbed paw 
out ready to catch a fish. 

Capybara’s heart pounded. 
Would it be better just to hold 
still and pretend to be a little sand 
hill? Or should he run for it? The 
trouble was, Capybara’s short 
logs were not made for running. 
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Then something told him to swim. 
-~~To swim under water, on the 
chance that he wouldn’t be seen 
beneath its muddy surface. Swim 
—and stay under—till he had to 
come up for air. How he stroked 
with those webbed toes! It was 
hard to hold his breath for so 
long! But now he heard the old 
alligator plunging in. At least the 
giant cat was not following. Cats 
don’t like water. 


Capybara reached the other 
bank. Trotting as fast as he could 
go, he had to stop at last to get 
his breath. But the ’gator was not 
following, and the huge spotted 
cat had gone after easier prey. 
Tomorrow Capybara would stay 
on this side of the river, nibbling, 
gnawing, and enjoying the good 
things to eat. 

One of Capybara’s neighbors 
liked night better than day. That 
was Raccoon. Some of the In- 
dians have called him arah- 
kunem, He Who Scratches With 
the Hands. Raccoon has clever 
fingers, and he washes his food 
free of sand before he eats it. He, 
too, likes the water, and on a 
moonlight night he enjoys going 
down along the river bank catch- 
ing crabs. 

Raccoon didn’t mind the mos- 
quitoes he had such thick fur. 
His bushy gray tail was striped 
with black, and he carried it up 
like a banner. The fur across his 
eyes was almost black, like a 
mask. This South American rac- 
coon was closely related to the 
kind we see in the United States. 
He walked on the soles of his feet, 

‘ leaving footprints much like those 
of a child. 


Raccoon went down to the river bank to catch crabs. 


Now his mate led their four 
babies down the trail. The little 
fellows walked in single file, one 
behind another. They were not 
much more than two months old, 
and hardly weaned. But they 
watched curiously as Mother felt 
under the edges of the river bank. 
Now and again she would draw 
her hand back with a wiggling 
crab in it. Then she would dunk 
the sandy thing till it was clean 
enough to eat. 

Here she found a bird’s nest 
and showed them how to eat an 
egg. And there she nibbled some 
weed seeds and the berries on a 
low bush. Raccoons eat all kinds 
of things. 


Happy New Year 


Suddenly the old alligator be- 
gan swimming toward them. 
Quick as thought, the mother 
shoved the little ones up into the 
nearest tree. At the same time 
Raccoon himself began splashing 
noisily through the shallow water 
where it was swampy. The old 
*gator turned to follow. 

When Raccoon had led the ’gator 
a safe distance from his little 
family, he gave one big leap. He 
landed on the branch of a tree, 
where the alligator could not 
reach him with its hungry jaws. 
And there Raccoon stayed till his 
mate had had time to lead their 
little ones to a safer part of the 
forest. 


Let’s set the joy bells ringing, 

Make each note sweet and clear 

That all the world may understand, 
They’re saying — Happy New Year. 


—Alice W. Norton 
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Goldfish 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Goldfish live only in water. 

Goldfish can live to be 25 years 
old. 

In a large pond, they may grow 
two feet long. 

The larger the aquarium, glass 
container, the faster the gold- 
fish grow. 

Goldfish swim with their fins. 

Goldfish use their tail to steer 
when in a small space. 

Goldfish are covered with scales. 

Goldfish breathe with their gills 
located on each side of their 
head. 

Goldfish have eyes but not eye- 
lids. 

Wild goldfish live in streams of 
China and Japan. 

Some have escaped and live in 
American rivers. 

Most wild goldfish are green and 
not very pretty. 

The few that have gold on the 
Chinese take care of. 

They keep choosing and saving 
the best fish. 

The Japanese also raise goldfish. 

The Chinese and Japanese help 
the goldfish change color, shape, 
size eyes, scales, tail and body. 

Japanese goldfish usually have 
very thin large tails. 

Now goldfish are raised almost all 
over the world. 

The people try to see how many 
new goldfish they can raise. 
Every year goldfish shows are 

held. 

Prizes are given for the new kinds 
of goldfish. 


Would you like to raise or have 
some goldfish? 

If so find a large glass container. 

Plant some waterweed in jars 
and put in the glass container. 

You can buy the waterweed in a 
pet store or get some from a 
pond. 

It is best to plant in jars as it is 
easier to clean that way. 

Use fish gravel to plant the water- 
weed in the jars and top with 
small stones. 
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The small stones will keep the fish 
gravel in the jars. 

The jars can be shapes of fish, 
turtles or large shells. 

Place paper over the jars and fill 
the glass container with water. 

If you have a large container 

which is called an aquarium use 
a hose to fill it with water. 
The paper will keep the plants 
from being pulled out of the 
jars from the pressure of the 
water as it flows into the con- 
tainer. 

Remove the paper after the con- 
tainer is filled with water. 

Let the water stand for 48 hours 
before adding the goldfish. 

Put the goldfish in the container. 
Feed about three times a week 
a very small amount of food. 
You can give them fish food or 

oatmeal or both. 

Fish food is a mixture of meats, 
cereals, eggs, and fish. 

If Algae grows on the sides of 
the container scrape it off. 

The goldfish like to eat it, and you 
like to see the fish. 

If too much grows on the sides of 
the container cover three sides 
with colored celophane paper. 

Yellow paper lets through just 
the right amount of sunlight. 

Have a glass or wooden cover on 
top to keep the dust out of the 
water. 

If your water turns dark green 
or cloudy in color it may be be- 
cause of two reasons. 

You feed the fish too much food so 
that some of it spoiled in the 
water. 

There is too much sunshine enter- 
ing the container. 

The water in an aquarium or any 
container never has to be 
changed if you remember those 
two things. 

To help keep the water and 
water plants clean add some 
snails to the container. 

Red snails are fine as they eat the 
algae but not the water plants. 


If too much dirt and roughage 
are at the bottom of the con- 
tainer remove them from the 
water with a glass tube. 

If you have to clean the container 
remove the water plants. 

This is a good time to replant the 
water plants that have come 
out of the jars. 

Some may have gotten too long 
so just snip them off. 

Some may have turned brown so 
remove that part. 

Wipe off the jars using a chore 
boy if necessary to remove 
algae. 

Replant and put jars in clean con- 
tainer. 

If it is a large aquarium, you can 
siphon the water off. 

Perhaps you can let the water run 
out the window. 

Have a strainer on the end of the 
hose to catch the snails. 

Of course remove the fish first. 

Keep plenty of waterweed in the 
container as it helps the gold- 
fish breathe. 

Waterweed gives off oxygen 
which fish need to breathe just 
like we need oxygen to breathe. 

Once you find out how to care for 
goldfish, you will always want 
to have some. 

If the goldfish should lay any eggs 
remove the goldfish from the 
container until the eggs are 
hatched and the fish are large 
enough so the goldfish will not 
eat them. 

Red snails also lay eggs. 

Ten red snails will give you about 
100 snails in a year. 

Are you going to have goldfish in 
your room? 
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THE SKUNK : Helen Strimple 


— 


sirimple 


This little animal with the black and white coat is a skunk. It is about the 


same size as a house cat. 


Skunks are friendly, playful animals and will cause no trouble if let alone. 
But they have an unpleasant musk discharge which they use to defend themselves 


against an enemy. Skunks move slowly and cannot outrun an enemy. 


They hunt mice around poultry houses and are often killed by the owners 
who mistakenly think they are hunting the chickens. 


If we are kind to these animals and let them live their own happy life, they 
will help us by eating such pests as insects, spiders, reptiles and mice. 
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GrorcE AND FRED had 
just arrived in Miami on vaca- 
tion where their parents had 
taken rooms in the north-east 
section, not far from Biscayne 
Bay. 

While their parents were get- 
ting things straightened out in 
the new quarters, the boys had 
gone down to the bay to find a 
likely place to fish, as they were 
both ardent deciples of Isaac 
Walton. 

“Look at that!” George ex- 
claimed, pointing to a circle of 
ripples not far from shore. “T’ll 
bet that fish weighed at least five 
pounds, and he jumped clear out 
of the water. Boy, he was a 
a beauty!” 

“Looks as though we would 
have some real fishing here, sure 
enough,” said Fred. “I wonder 
what—Look! There goes an- 
other! And there’s another! He 
was a big one, too!” 

“What were you wondering, 
when that fish so rudely turned 
your train of thought?” asked 
George. 

George loved to tease Fred 
whenever the chance arose, but 
he had great respect for his 
friend’s knowledge of things in 
general, and especially of the ani- 
mal world, for Fred was a stu- 
dent at heart, and greatly inter- 
ested in natural history. 

“T was just wondering what 
they use for bait down here. We 
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don’t know much about salt- 
water fishing, you know.” 

“Don’t that old Natural His- 
tory book of yours even tell you 
what bait to use?” 

“Don’t be silly! That book is no 
fisherman’s guide, though it does 
tell you most everything else. We 
can find out at the fish market, ‘I 
guess.” 

“There’s a wharf in Bay Front 
Park where the fishing boats 
dock,” said George. “I’ll bet we 
can find out there.” 

Just then a dark shadow 
crossed their path and, looking 
up, the boys saw a big bird soar- 
ing over their heads. As they 
looked, the bird folded his wings 
and made a perfect power-dive 
straight into the water. He came 
up with a fish in his beak and the 
boys saw him fly over to an old 
piling, where he quickly disposed 
of his prize. 

“Boy! That’s what I call a 
fisherman!” exclaimed George. 
“When he wants a fish, he really 
goes after it!” 

“He does real well for such an 
awkward-looking creature,” said 
Fred. “That is a brown pelican, 
quite ‘common to Florida and 
tropical climates. The book says 
he has a large pouch on the under 
side of his bill, in which he 
catches fish, as you would in a 
net. The bird carries small fish 
in this pouch to its nest, and the 
young birds in the nest, eat their 


Strangest 
Cow 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


meals out of the pouch.” 

“Let’s walk up the bay a 
ways,” said George. “Maybe we 
will see some more of them.” 

“There are several out there 
on the water, now,” said Fred. 

“They don’t look very awk- 
ward to me. They seem to be able 
to swim real well.” 

“Oh, they are good swimmers 
and divers, but, like the swan, 
they have an awful clumsy wad- 
dle on land.” 

By this time the boys had 
reached a place where a sea-wall 
ran along the bay. The water was 
fairly deep and they both agreed 
that it was an ideal place from 
which to fish. They sat down on 
the wall and spent some time 
watching for jumping fish and 
talking of this and that, as boys 
always do. 

“They have alligators in 
Florida,” said George. I wonder 
if there are any here in the bay.” 

“T hardly think so,” said Fred. 
“Alligators are generally found 
in the swamps, among the 
marshes and reeds.” 

“T’ll bet there are lots of them 
in the everglades!” 

“Quite likely,” said Fred. “We 
may have a chance to see a few 
there before we go home.” 

“Look at all those little fish 
jumping!” exclaimed George. 

“Something must be chasing 
them!” said Fred. ““They seem to 
be frightened by something.” 
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Just then, they heard a muffled 
snort and a splashing in the 
water, behind the fish, and an 


ugly big snout poked up out of. 


the water, followed by a huge 
body, both disappearing quickly 
beneath the water. 

“For the love of Mike, what was 
that?” asked George, in great ex- 
citement. 

“Look! There it is again!” said 
Fred, pointing, with a shaking 
finger to the bulky form in the 
water. “I know what that is! 
That’s a Manatee!” 

“It’s certainly an ugly-looking 
monster, whatever it is!” said 
George. Then, gaining his com- 
posure, “What, my learned 
friend, is a Manatee?” 

“A Manatee is a sea-cow. Oh, 
yes, the sea has cows as well as 
the land. Sea-cows are mammals 
that have adapted themselves to 
their marine surroundings. They 
are not often seen, are usually 
harmless, grazing on the grasses 
at the bottom of bays, very much 
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as the barnyard cow in the 
meadow. 

“Their calves are just as ugly 
looking as their parents, but on a 
smaller scale, of course. Not too 
much is known about the Mana- 
tee, but they have been hunted 
for skin and the oil they yield. 
They are slow, inactive creatures 
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said George, 
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that baby, I don’t want anything 
to do with sea-cows.” 

“They don’t look very pleas- 
ant,” said Fred, “but my book 
says they are harmless. Do you 
know we have been very lucky? 
Very few people, have ever seen a 
Manatee.” 

“Well, I’m sure glad I saw one, 
but I’m getting hungry. Let’s go 
home!” 

“So am I, now that you men- 
tion it,” said Fred. 


Clearing Ground 
(From Page 1) 

2. Give shorter and shorter ex- 
posure of word and phrase 
cards. 

8. Limit the amount of oral 
reading material. 

4. Use much single reading 
material. 

5. Encouragement of re-read- 
ing of known material to im- 
prove eye movements. 

6. Discouragement of all fin- 
ger movements in_ silent 

reading. 
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. Very simple reading ma- 
terials. Frequent reading 
under time pressure usually 
followed by testing of com- 
prehension. 

8. Observe eye movement to 
detect regression irregular 
periods of confusion. Ascer- 
tain the cause. Take time to 
remove. 

9. Teacher occasionally reads 
aloud to the children from 
their own texts, stopping to 
let the pupils fill in words or 
sentences. 

10. After silent reading, the 
teacher may give practice in 
rapid location of sentences. 

11. Phonic drill if slow rate is 
due to inability to sound un- 
familiar words rapidly. 

12. Give pupils discarded books 
and let them mark groups of 
words they read as units, 
like—the color words, the 
words that answer certain 
questions, humorous words, 
etc. 


We Visited the Library 
(From Page 7) 


And so another incentive had 
been added to encourage the child- 
ren to want to learn to read 
through an experience with 
meaning. 

Values gained through the visit 
were: 

1. Stimulated 

books. 

2. Encouraged reading ability. 

3. Encouraged the use of 
proper courtesies. 

4. Shared with others. 

5. Each child had the privilege 
of making a choice of a book 
and experienced signing for 
it. 

6. Encouraged better and 
neater written work. 


‘an interest in 


Four Children in a Cave 
(From Page 15) 


“Get the mén to come here. We’ll 
ask them for air. We'll make 
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them think we 
without it.” 
Part 6—Okay Again 

‘Peter called and called. The 
men came at last. Peter and 
Mother made the men think that 
they needed air and they let them 
out of the room into the hall. 
Mother and Peter went too fast 
out of the cave. 
Part 7—Home Again 

Peter saw Jack, Jane, and Jill. 
Jill was so happy to see Peter and 
Jack’s mother she said, “Home 
again!” 


can’t breathe 


Painting with Fun 
(From Page 20) 


needed to do was to paint with 
dark colors and white. This 
choosing colored paper and add- 
ing quick brush strokes is a very 
popular way to represent winter. 
Often when children have decid- 
ed feelings for something they 
wish to express, the quicker it 
can be done the better they like 
it. It is as if something must 
come out of them and come 
quickly. 

Illustrations 5, 6, 7 and 9 show 
paintings made by covering the 
entire paper with paint. Ellen in 
Illustration 9 intends to cover the 
whole paper. Her picture was 
amazing when finished. The chil- 
dren who painted Illustrations 5, 
6, 7 and 9 had feeling for pat- 
terns of color. They wanted many 
areas of color, some large some 
smaller. The arrangement of 
areas of dark, light and medium 
colors was more important to 
them than quick brush lines like 
those in Illustrations, 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 8. The fun is in each, and 
the feeling also. 

The halls were not drab for one 
day after Christmas. These quick 
expressions of feeling and fun 
and many more which we haven’t 
space to show covered the big 
bulletin boards in the halls. En- 
thusiasm ran high. Pictures 
showed cars stuck in the snow 
for days. Some children made 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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With Fun 
(From Page 63) 
pictures called “A lonely place,” 
“A tiny house,” “Below zero,” 
“Fire and the Water freezes.” 

Children learn by doing many 
things quickly, not by doing a 
few things that take many days. 
Snow is a popular subject. Pic- 
tures can be made quickly. Yes, 
it takes lots of white paint, but 
it isn’t hard to buy. All school 
supply houses have it and they 
have improved it as the years 
have gone by. We used to have 
white tempera paint that dried. 
cracked, chipped off and dropped 
on the floor in hard flakes. Now 
the good white paint sticks on 
the paper without cracking and 
the children appreciate the better 
quality. 

The paint must be rather thick 
when used on colored paper — 
about as thick as cream. (Not as 
thin as milk.) 

The freedom gained in work 
like this helps children to express 
themselves for Social Studies. To 
take several examples: A few 
brush strokes on colored paper 
can easily represent a home in 
Africa, China, or Egypt. A few 
brush strokes can illustrate blos- 
som time in Japan or a rice field 
in China and the choice of col- 
ored paper will help give the 
feeling of Japan or China. 

A dirty wall may be covered 
with tan wrapping paper. Very 
quickly with a few brush strokes 
any subject can be illustrated. 
This illustration will make a very 
attractive decoration. 

This we must keep in mind. 
Art work is fun and shows feel- 
ing on a Thursday in January, 
but the experience carries over 
to many Thursdays, Fridays, 
Saturdays and Mondays in many 
months and years that follow. 
And one more thing we must keep 
in mind. Some children will not 
paint in High Schools and col- 
leges. These painting experiences 
in Elementary School are very 
important in the lives of children. 
The child who has had fun and 
expressed his feelings is a better 
child and will be a better adult. 
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All guidance people. believe this. 


Most parents know this to be 
true. 
A of the Calendar 
(From Page 21) 
record of the days and months of 
the year. Some companies sell 
booklets of one-hundred-year cal- 
endars. The almanac is another 
one of their products. A calendar 
company is unique in the fact 
that everything they make and 
sell is given away. 

Children will study the history 
of recording time and learn about 
the Julian and Gregorian calen- 
dars. They may ascertain the 
actual birthday of George Wash- 
ington on the Gregorian calendar 
as he was born while the Julian 
calendar was still used in our 
country. 

Through interviews with 
people we found many different 
ideas about calendars. Some 
wanted a calendar for every 
room. Others wanted a calendar 
that had certain subjects pic- 
tured on it. Some framed the pic- 
tures. A few kept a whole calen- 
dar for a collection. Many bought 
plates, handkerchiefs, and ash 
trays with calendars on them for 
hobbies. But one trait was com- 
mon to all—in December every 
family collected new calendars. 

A unit on calendars will make 
a fine stimulus in the language 
arts program. Interviews with 
people make excellent school ad- 
vertising and promote public re- 
lations. It will teach children to 
evaluate the source of informa- 
tion and to appreciate things 
which they have always taken for 
granted. 

Children may want to make a 
pocket calendar to use in their 
home. Use a rectangular shaped 
piece of construction paper and 
fold it into three parts. On the 
lower third leave tabs to fold 
back and paste under the mid- 
dle third. Put a calendar pad at 
the top and decorate in any way 
desired. Punch a hole at the top 
for hanging on the wall. 
Interesting and Unusual Lessons 

(from Page 25) 
and enjoy them. They are being 


taught to.see and feel and de- 
velop.a kindly attitude as well as 
being taught the three R’s. 

Experienced teachers have 
taught the above lessons in the 
past but perhaps haven’t thought 
of some of them for a long time 
and will be glad to be reminded 
of them. New teachers may know 
of very few such lessons and may 
wish to try some of them. 

Each lesson has a definite pur- 
pose. Lessons such as double pic- 
tures and double colors help to 
give new impetus to art, increas- 
ing the child’s desire to express 
his ideas more fully and thus 
give him confidence and self pos- 
session. A lesson such as filling 
the page gives appreciation of 
art quality along with represen- 
tation. Work with water colors is 
like turning over a new leaf in 
a book and learning something 
more. Lessons on trees and other 
phases of nature correlate with 
science and opens our eyes to en- 
joyment of the world about us, 
and that is one of the most im- 
portant parts of education. 

Psychological Implications 

(From Page 29) 

to overcome. Progress is usually 
slower and more personality dif- 
ficulties are frequently involved. 
The assistance of a clinical psy- 
chologist may be necessary be- 
fore underlying severe emotional 
problems may be solved. Until 
this is achieved one cannot expect 
lasting improvement in the 
speech pattern. 

The present article has pre- 
sented but a few of the many 
psychological implications inher- 
ent in ihe speech problems of pri- 
mary children. It is hoped that 
these may stimulate the teacher 
to further study of the impor- 
tance of doing something about 
both the speech problems and 
their concommitant psychological 
involvements while the child is 
still young enough to be helped 
effectively. Many speech prob- 
lems tend to become worse as the 
child grows older and, in these 
cases, the psychological problems 
become much worse and far more 
difficult to solve. 
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